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‘* DON—IS THAT YOU—COME BACK AT LAST?” SAID EVA, INDIFFERENTLY. 


ONLY ASLEEP. | 


| long lashes, as she thought what a very 
| Pleasant fate it would be to be linked to a 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





# CHAPTER I. 
HE SHALL BE MINE! 

“I am sick to death of all that’s gloomy | 
and sad,” Kate Walmsley exclaimed, im- 
patiently, as somebody had just raved about 
the latest and most dismal of novels. “Why | 
can’t people write about things that are nice | 
and pleasant?” 

“Because the shadows of life are more in- | 
teresting than the lights,” Lord Donnington | 
said, slowly, as he looked down with some 
admiration at the girl, whom his aunt, Mrs. | 
Prendergast, considered to be the belle of 
Preston Bagot. “Is there anything so dull 
and prosaic as an utterly prosperous person?” 

“Do you call yourself dull and prosaic, 
Lord Donnington?” she asked, demurely. 

“Emphatically so,” he answered, quietly. 


“I don’t think everybody would agree 
with you,” her eyes still twinkling under her 


man who had nothing to complain of except 
his prosperity. 

“Nobody could help it who took the trouble 
to consider the subject. I live in a huge 
house in Park Lane; nothing ever happens 
to me. If I speculate I always succeed; if 
I bet I’m sure to back the right horse; if 
I slip across from Dover to Calais the water 
is always as smooth as glass; if there’s a 
railway accident I just miss it; if all my 


| friends have influenza I never catch it,” he 


grumbled, as if he were detailing a long 
course of ill-luck. 

Kate burst out laughing. 

“You very lucky man! How I envy you! 
It has always been my wish to live in 
‘Lightest London,’ and to be able to do just 
what I want.” 

“I hope the wish may be gratified;” and 
he bowed with a cheerful smile. 

Kate wondered if he remembered that he 





could cause it to be gratified in breathless 
haste, if he chose. Oh! if he only chose! 
What an important person she would be- 
some; and how utterly disgusted her aunt 
would be at her own daughter being cut out 
in the race for matrimony! 

Kate went home from General Prender- 
gast’s dance in quite a flutter of excitement, 
and made her way at once to her cousin’s 
room. 

Kya Willoughby was accustomed to being 
deprived of much enjoyment by her tiresome 
neuralgic headaches, which were sure to come 
on when they were least wanted. She was 
as fair as a snow-drop, but she had not its 
power of self-assertion—she would never have 
had the strength to push the heavy, brown 
earth aside, and rear up her small head as 
the first welcome harbinger of spring; so 
that she would probably have been smothered 
by a clod of mud, and her beauty would 
have faded unseen. She listened with lan- 
guid interest to her cousin’s ecstatic account 
of her long, delicious talk with General 


-Prendergast’s nephew. 
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“We shall meet him to-morrow at the | 
Stuarts’ plenic, and there‘I prophesy that | 
you will fall head over ears in love | 
with him,” she said, with @ smile, as. she 
unfastened her bracelets, and contemplated 
her own white arms with calm complacency. 

“But that would not be any good,” Eva 
said, quietly, “he is sure to like you best.” 

“Nonsense, some people like your style, 
and others prefer mine,” she remarked, with 
great magnanimity, as she stooped to aes | 
Kiva’s burning forehead. 

She only dropped one hasty kiss, then | 
took a long look at the glass—for her vanity | 
was inordinate—and went back to her room 
to lie awake and dream of a bright, and not 
impossible future. 

She was an odd girl, with unsuspected 
depths of character, which nobody guessed 
at. Outwardly, she was after the conven- 
tional type of the fin de siecle young woman, 
with more than the eagerness of an Athenian 
for the last aew thing, and with an insatiable 
thirst for pleasure. Most people considered 
her an amusing, frivolous creature, with no 
ideas beyond dresses and dances; but they 
were much mistaken. 

Kate Walmsley, with her mischievous eyes 
and merry laugh, was really i Borgia under 
the mask of a Folly. She was capable of 
doing almost anything in order to attain an | 
object; but when she had acted rashly and | 
wickedly, there were sometimes bursts of 
repentance, especially during the horrer of 2 
storm, when her excited imagination told her 
that the end of the world was coming, and | 
she would have to stand before the Judge 
of heaven and earth with all her sins upon 
her head, 

Eva loved her like a sister, thought no | 
evil of her, admired her beauty, and was | 
ready. to do. all she could to promote her 
happiness; while Kate loved her cousin more 
than anyone else in the workd, except her- 
self, and was willing to further her happi+ 
ness so long as she could do this without 
endangering her own—a most important 
qualification. 

They were the two ‘prettiest girls at the 
picnic; and Lord Donnington having set the 
example of admiring them, the other men 
followed suit like a flock of sheep. But 
when it came to that tell-tale hour of the 
day when there is a general dispersal to 
see a ruin, or a waterfall, or to find a flower 
that never existed, and a man always takes care | 
to place himself by the side of the girl whom 
he has elected to be “queen of his heart” that 
afternoon, Kate discovered that both Eva 
and the Viscount had disappeared from sight, 
and that she was left alone with a fasci- 
nating, but probably impecunious, dragoon. 

“Where’s my cousin?” she asked, abruptly, 
“T don’t see her anywhere.” 

“You should ask Donningfon,” drawled 
the dragoon, in a way that was perfectly ex- 
asperating to Miss Walmsley, in her present 
state of mind. “Never saw a man so com- | 
pletely bowled over. He went down before 
her as if she had a rifle in- her hand, and 
knew how to shoot like the Queen’s Prize- 
man at Wimbledon.” 

“That is only his way,” said Kate, with a 
sight frown. “It will be somebody else to- | 
morrow.” 

“Promise me that it shan’t be you, and 
he may flirt with the whole creation. Shall 
we have a stroll?” 

“Yes,” turning eagerly towards & narrow 
path which wound in and out amongst the 
trees. “It is too fearfully hot. Shade is a 
necessity.” 

“But that interesting couple went this way, 
and we don’t want to run them down.” 

“I daresay he is boring Eva horribly,” 
still pursuing her way, and casting eager. 
glanees through the interlacing branches. | 








Captain “Medway laughed’ dficreduleusly, 
“As if a good-looking fellow with a corénet 
and a pockétful of cash ever bored’ a woman 
yet!” ‘ 


“We are not all to be bought, Captain 


| Medway,” with flashing eyes. 


“Glad to. hear it,.as.I.can’t afford to. bid,” 
he said, coolly, as he caught sight at the 
same moment of Eva Willoughby’s white 
dress, and led his eompanion in a contrary 
direction. 

Kate soon gave up the search, for she re- 
flected that if a man cared to be lost there 
would be no use in finding him. She tried to 
give her whole attention to the dragoon, 
but, against her will, it wandered to the 
missing pair; and when they re-appeared at 
the last moment, just as everybody was 
seated in the different vehicles, and there was 
only the Viscount’s dog-cart left empty, her 
heart throbbed with fiercest jealousy. Neither 
Lord Donnington nor Miss Willoughby gave 
much heed to the curious eyes which were 
watehing them. A look of: serenest satis- 
faction crossed his face as he took im the 
sitmation, and saw that he was to havé the 
happiness of driving Miss Willoughby hore; 
while she blushed the loveliest shade of pink; 
arid bent her head in quiet assent, when he 
told her that she need not be in the least 
afraid of his horse’s temper. 

The acquaintance begun under the shade of 


| the Waverly woods ripened as fast as fruit 


in a tropical country, and by the time that 
the roses were fading in July, Kate Walmsley’s 
hopes had withered like dead leaves strewn 
over the grass. It was as if Eva had cast 
an hypnotic spell from the very 
first over the Viscount. He tumbled 
into love as unpremeditatediy and as 
desperately as any schoolboy. He was @ 
man of the world, accustomed to women of 
the world, and her old-fashioned gentleness 
and innocence seemed tike a new revelation 


im womanhood. She was not the sort of 


givl who would hanker after a divided skirt, 
or rush on to a platform in order to declaim 


on “Woman’s Rights”; and anyone who looked 


into her clear, truthful eyes could see that 
his honour would be as safe ‘in her small 
hands as the Koh-i-noor in the Tower. 

His friends chaffed him unmercifuily, and 
told him that an angel would not be a com- 
fortable companion for a man of the nine- 
teenth century; but he rushed on to his fate 
as recklessly as the dervishes on our bayonets 
at Abu Klea. 

It happened that Katherine Walmsley was 
called away from The Grange, where she 
lived with her aunt and cousin, té attend 
the death-béd of her grandmother, just as 
affairs were coming to a crisis, at the end 
of June. It would have been very unwise 
to refuse to go, as old Mrs. Walmsley was 
very rich, and Kate expected a legacy; be- 


sides which, she was really fond of the old lady, | 


and she could not have borne to be so utterly 
heartless as to stay away. 

And yet to go away and leave the field 
open to her cousin, was almost more than 
she could make up her mind to do. She did 
her best to impress Eva with the idea that 
Lord Donnington was a consummate fiirt, 
but in this she failed completely; for there 
was an expression in his eyés which any im- 
becile might have read correctly. It said 
as plainly as possible, without any need for 
words, that he loved her with his whole heart 
and soul. 

One Tovely evening, when even the birds were 
hushed, Mrs. Willoughby dozing in her arm- 
chair, and Kate Walmsley fretting and fuming 
at a safe distance in Somersetshire, Lord Don- 
nington asked Eva to be his wife, His 
heart throbbing with fierce joy, he drew 
her to his breast, and gave her pure lips 








a lover’s first kiss, almost before she knew | 1 
whether she meant to say “Yes,” or “No.” | put his hand under her chin, and kissed the 


And as soon as Mrs. Willoughby had given 
her ‘consent, he -hurried on the ‘preparations 
for the wedding with extraordinary*-haste, 
as if he really.expected that somebody would 
try to reb him of shis bride. 

Kate returned the day before the wedding, 
in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of mind.. 
Mrs. Walmsley had recovered, so she felt no 
surer of her legacy than she did before she 
went; and meanwhile her cousin had become 
engaged to the man whom she had intended” 
for her own husband. ’ 

It would have been enough to try the 
temper of an angel, and nobody had ever 
suggested that there was anything angelic in 
Miss Walmsley. 

She looked very handsome as she stood 
behind her cousin in her bridesmaid’s pretty 
froék of white surah; but her eyes flashed 
fiercely whem the ring was securely slipped 
upon the bride’s finger, and the bridegroom 
looked down om her yellow head with the new 
pride of possession in: his glance. 

“He shall be mine, it spite of anything 
and eversthitg!" she muttered half aloud; 
arid’ Mrs. Willoughby, looking across at her 
niece, with her bine cyes ditmmed with tears,. 
took her godless’ words for a prayer for her 
darling’s hanviness, 


OHAPTER I. 
THE SBRPENT IN) THR GARDEN OF EDEN, 

The béautiful Lady Donnington became 
the rage without any effort on her own part. A 
popular poet wrote lyfies on the “White Lily 
of Mayfair,” the daindies of St. James’s 
Streep and Pal Mai bought up her photo- 
graphy whenever they could find one, and 
pillaged Covent Gardé@n and al. the principal 
florists for Denquets to be left at Dormer 
House, Park Lane 

The Viscount tréa##é@ his wife with a ten- 
derness that astonished his fefends. They 
swore thot they had névér seéhiistich a case 
of spoons after the hOneymioon was over; but 
they no longer dared to chaff him. They 
unanimously decided that he was not half 
the fun he was’ before, and that it was the 
riskiest of games to try and make him jealous; 
tut, nevertheless, they could not keep away 
from the charming house in Park 
Lane. Bva, with her face, her 
yellow hair, possessed @ 
beavty to the ordifary’ rit of pretty faces. 
Her complexion was dazzlingly white, but 
when she was in the least excited or agi- 
tated, a lovely shade of pink stole into her 
cheeks, which made her irresistible. 

She never sought admiration, but she ac- 
éepted it with a calm, sweet dignity which 
checked all impertinence; even Jack Lepa- 
tourel, who was no respecter of persons, % 
young diplomat who had knocked about in 
the gayest capitals of Europe, said there was 
no hope of getting anything more than a 
maddening smite’ from the “Dream Queen,” 
as he chose to call her. ; 

All was going-well with the young couple, 
and each was devoted to the other; when one 
unlucky day, Eva received a letter from her 
cousin to say that Mrs. Willoughby was 
obliged to go on a visit to her relations in 
the North, and she would therefore be all 
alone at the Grange. Lady Donnington’s 
kind heart was touched, and she wrote by 
return of post to invite her to Dormer House, 
without waiting to consult her husband, She 


| was surprised to see a shade of displeasure 


on his face when she told him, a few days 
later, that Kate Walmsley was coming to 
pay them a visit. sat 

“Don’t you like poor Katie?” she asked, 
in surprise, “Why, it was she who first told 
me how nice you were.” 

“Your cousin’s very good fun, and good 
to look at as well,” he said, evasively, as he 
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tip of: her delicate little nose, “But don’t you 
think we, get on very well without. anyene 
to /bether, us?” 

“Indeed we do; but you know we must not 
be , Selfish,” 

“My dear child, everybody is selfish, so why 
should, we .be, an, exception? 
wire, and; say we..are off to-morrow, or invent 
any fiction you like.” 

Eya shook her yellow head, and her tone 
was grave. 

“I couldn’t say anything that wasn’t true.” 

“Couldn’t you?” with a smile, “You are 
different, to most women, then. Well, let 
Kate come and do her. worst.” 

“What do you mean? Kate never did me 
any harm,” 

“No? What if she’s as sweet upon me as 
she used’ to be?” with a mischievous laugh. 


“I never knew you were so conceited | 


before.” 
“You don’t believe it? All right. Promise 
not to be jealous.” 


“I wouldn’t stoop to be jealous of any- | 


body,” drawing up her long neck proudly. 

“Well, stoop to putting on your bonnet, or 
we shalt be late for the Duchess.” 

And so they parted, with a careless laugh, 
and the telegram was never sent. 

There was an effusive meeting between the 
two eousins, and a genuineness in Eva's em- 
brace which was lacking in Kate’s. The 
latter’s eyes were fierce with envy and 
jealousy, as they ran critically over the grace- 
ful figure, set off to. the utmost advantage 
by @ pearlgrey costume from the most 
fashionable. dressmaker; and the delicate oval 
face, whose beanty was so much enhanced 
by the new happiness of married life. 

“Ne wonder that he is mad about her,” 
she thought to herself, “but, oh, Heavens! how 
I hate her!” as she ground her small, white 
teeth together savagely, “She has cut me out 
all round.” 

As she looked at the dress which she had 
intended to wear that evening, it seemed to 
her diseontented eyes to have grown suddeniy 
unfashionable, and homely. She tossed it 
aside, and took out another, which she. had 
reserved for a grander occasion. 

“Donnington shan’t look down upep me as 
a dowdy,” she said, with a toss of her head. 

The gown in which she had. arrayed, her- 
self was..a mixture of black and red, which 
the Viscount thought especially, — be- 
coming. Eya .was quite. surprised 
and delighted at the warmth of his 
welcome, and in her foolish, fond security 
she enjoyed’ the playful war of words which 
went on between the host and his guest at 
the dinner-table. 

There were Only a few. other people present, 
amongst whom was Jack Lepatourel, who set 
down Miss Walmsley as an 


rate cousin, He took advantage of her 
presence, however, in a way that seemed 
most pleasant to himself. As Lord Don- 
ningten’s attention was temporarily engaged 


by this new importation, he could devote | 


himself more especially to his wife; and he 
found a charm that he never attempted to 
withstand, in her gentle voice, and her slow, 
sweet smile, even without the beauty which 
he thought more perfect a thousand times 
than that of any other woman in Londen. 

“You are going to this fete at the Horti- 
cultural, Lady Donnington?” he asked, as 
the iees were being handed round. 

“I don’t know, I will see what Donnington 
wishes,” she said, quietly. : 

“But what do you wish? Surely that is 
more important than anything else?” fixing | 
his audegious eyes «m hers in a way toat | 
made them droop. 

“I should. like to go very much, but it) 
doesn’t matter.” 


Send her a | 


audacious, | 
hardened flirt, and wondered how the lovely | 
“Lily of Mayfair” could have such a second- | 


| lowering his voice, “Whatever you wish ought 
to be law.” 

| “DPhis; would be a very queer sort of world 
| if women’s wishes, were. to be its laws,” and 
| She broke into a happy: little laugh. 

Kate heard it, and.leoked round. 

“Who is that very handsome ran w! 0 seems 
| to be, getting on so. well. with Eva?” 

| “Jack, Lepatourel,” said the Viscount, 
| shortly. “He is.a great, friend ct mine—very 
| good fellow indeed.” 

“Tt’s so lucky when the great friend of 

a husband becomes a still greater friend of 
his wife’s,” she said, with a smile full of 
| meaning. 
| “Yes, isn’t it?” said Lord Donnington, 
| coolly, as he turned to the lady on his right. 
| He saw throngh Kate Walmsley as clearly 
| as if she had been a window without :a blind, 
and laughed at the idea that he could ever 
be made jealous of Jack Lepatourel. He 
| little guessed that before many weeks had 
| passed over his head he would count him as 
his bitterest enemy. 
When Lord Donnington turned away, Kate 
| bethought herself of her own neighbour on 
| her left, to whom she had searcely spared one 
| grain of her attention, though he had been 
| polite enough te pass her the salt before 
she had time to ask for it, and to pick up 
| her fam before she missed it. Now that she 
| began to study him, she saw that he was 
well worthy of apy girl’s notice. Sir 
| Gerald Damer was. neither dark nor fai, 
| neither handsome nor ugly, and yet he had 
| @ face which, Once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. He raised his eyes, and smiled 
| quietly. 

“Are you intending to study humanity by the 
aid of a thousand. oil-lamps next Thursday 
week?” he asked, in a very pleasant voice. 

“The study of humanity is rather in- 


day week?” she ivquired in surprise. 

“Haven’t you heard of the Horticultural 
| Tete, about which half London is talking?” 
| No, I’ve just come up from the depths of 
| the country. Do tell me, please,” with an 
appealing glance from her dark eyes, which 
was always rather effective. 

“It is a fete given out of charity for 
‘Darkest London,’ by people who would not 
stir hand or foot to saye a beggar from 
| starving,” he answered, with 2 tinge of Lit- 
| terness in his tone, “and I very much doubt 


if the slums will be any the better for it.” 


“Then you think it will be a failure?” she | 


| asked, ‘with an ‘appearance of interest; but 
| for her dwn part she little cared whether the 
| East of London got the least benefit or not, 


| so long as she enjoyed herself and her new | 


| dress was properly. admired. 

“Not at all. It will be an immense social 
success, and: the. smartest people in. London 
will have an Opportunity. of showing. off their 
gowns. 
account,” 


“Shall you be there?” waiting, with an in- | 


| terest that surprised-herself, for the stranger's | 


| answer. 

“Yes; and I shall hape. to meet you,” with 
| a slight bow. 

Kate, like most girls at the end of: this 


| cheeks, though she might have known that 
it was no more than.an ordinary pretty speech. 


Eva ask, and pricked, up her ears for Lepa- [preeeceth 


} 
| “Wil. Wednesday, week suit you"” she heard 
| 
| “Poor dear Eva; she would give it up. at 


tourel’s answer. It came in remiy response; 
“My days are all at your service.” 


teresting, but why particularly next Thurs- | 


You must not miss it on any | 


| nineteenth century, had got out of the way | 
| of blushing, but a vivid red rushed to her | 


} with Eva, and also to preside over an enter 
tainment somewhat in the style of “Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax-works,” 
| That very evening she remarked to Lord 
| Donnington that it was her one ambition, in 
life to go to the French play. 
| “Awful rot, I think; but I’ll take you, with 
| pleasure,” he said, good-naturedly, “Let me 
| see, nothing on next Wednesday week that f 
| know of. Ill send for the tickets to-morrow.” 
| “Let it be a surprise to Eva,” she said, 
| cunningly. 
| “All right,” not guessing her motive. 
| The next morning she induced Eva to, go 
| to Bond Street to match a peculiar shade of 
| colour in ribbon; and as soon as she had 
| started in the victoria, she told Lord Don+ 
| nington that she was. going to ride with him 
| in the Row, instead of his wife, as she was 
| certain not to be back in time, and she added 
| that her cousin had said nothing bored her 
| so much as that ride before luncheon. 
Lord Donnington was exceedingly annoyed. 
| He had thought that Eva was so fond of 
| him that she never could be bored in his com- 
| pany. From that day forth he never askeb 
| his wife to come with him, but suggested 
| that Kate should ride with him. Iva said 
| nothing, though she felt his conduct deeply; 
but with all her gentleness she was too proud 
| to show that she was jealous. 
| Finding that she had ceased to appear in 
| the Row, Jack Lepatourel took to coming’ 
| between twelve and one to practise duets, or, 
| to talk over arrangements, They had a 
| great deal of business to settle, and not a 
| word was spoken that might not have been, 
| heard on the house-top; but Kate knew how 
| to turn these constant meetings to her own, 
| advantage, and Lord Donnington’s jealousy, 
| increased madly as the days went on. 
The climax came on the Wednesday, when! 
| he threw the, tickets for the French play on 
| the table, and told his wife to be sure and 
| be in time. 
“Have you forgotten about Whitechapel?” 
she asked, in surprise. 
| “What do you mean?” 
| “It is the night of the entertainment. 1 
| did hope you were coming too,”—wistfully. 
| “va and Mr. Lepatourel are going to sing! 
together, and do all sorts of wonderful things,” 
| Kate said, cheerfully. : 
| Donnington gtared. 
“You will come with me!” 

“Put I can’t,” liftmg her grave eyes {o 
| his in earnest pleading, “How can I disap- 
{ point all those poor people?” 
| “And Mr, Lepatourel,” put in Kate. 
Donnington ground his heel into tho 
Turkish mat. 

' “Hang Lepatourel!” he muttered, flercely. 

| “Took here, Eva, you’ve got to choose be- 

| tween him and me.” 

| “You insult me,” she said, quietly; and 
drawing up her long neck, she sailed out 





| of the room like an offended swan. 
Donnington bit his lip, and the veins in 
| his forehead swelled ominously. He was 
| desperately ashamed of himself for what he 
| had said, but love and jealouSy were tugging 
| at his heart, and he was almost beside him- 


Kate watched him triumphantly. She 
| knew exactly what to say in order to turn 


| the scale in the desired direction, and she 
| proceeded to say it without one single pang’ 


“Humph! pretty. strong that!” she thought | once, if it were not for him!” 


to herself, in virtuous indignation, and imme- 
diately began to lay her own unrighteous 


| 
| 
} 


| 


plans. She found out that the subject under | 
| diseussion was a concert to be given in White- | 
chapel for the benefit of the “slumnmites.” | 


“You think so?” he said, fiercely, “Then 
T take my oath that she shall live to be sorry 
for it!” 

And clenching his fist, he dashed out of 
the honse, and slammed the front door bo- 


Mr. Lepatourel, who had a tenor yoice, was hind him. 


“But, it does matter,” leaning forward, and — to sing “Middle an@T,” and one or two duets |! —— 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘THE DREAM QUEEN.” 

Kate Walmsley and Lady Donnington had 
settled to spend the afternvon at the Royal 
Academy, as the former had never had an 
opportunity of seeing the famous picture of 
“The Dream Queen,” by a new and promis- 
ing artist. The rooms were crowded, and 
they were continually stopped by friends and 
acquaintances, who gathered round Eva, the 
unprofessional beauty, like eager birds round 
a cherry tree. Kate was so thrown into the 
shade by her cousin, that she soon began 
to feel cross and jealous. If she had only 
stopped at home, instead of running down 
to Somersetshire just at the wrong moment, 
she told herself that she might have been 
a Viscountess instead of Eva, and then ail 
this homage and admiration would have 
been hers. 

This sort of idea was always cropping up 
and stifling the 
felt for her cousin, like a number of fast- 
growing weeds crowding out the life-giving 
grain. She was following sullenly in her 
wake, when 
figures over the heads of the crowd. 
instant, her expression cleared as she pressed 
eagerly forward. 


fond affection she had once | 





she caught sight of two tall | 
In an | 


“This way, Eva,” she was good enough to | 


say; but she did not take the crouble to wait 
for her, as she elbowed her way past fat, 
dilatory dowagers, and mwuch-engrossed yc ung 
couples who filled up the space in front of 
the pictures, but only looked into each other’s 
faces, 

Sir Gerald Damer and Jack Lepatourel 
wore so much engrossed with the picture 
of “The Dream Queen,” that they never saw 
the girl who came and squeezed herself into 
& position close by the Baronet’s elbow. 

“Isn’t it exactly like,” Jack said, with 
kindling eyes, but in a very low voice. “Just 
the pose of her head—so perfectly gentle, and 
vet so proud? I could have sworn that 
Lady Donnington must have sat to him.” 

“And yet she tells me that she never met 
Sartoris,” the Baronet rejoined, thoughtfully. 

“But hers 1s a face that would live in 
your memory if you only passed it in the Row, 
or caught sight of it in a theatre. Perhaps 
the original sketch was made on his shirt- 
sleeve. Lucky dog! I would have given 
auything if I could have done it.” 

“And so would I. I might have de- 
veloped into a decent specimen, if I had had 
that to hang in front of my favourite chair.” 

“How-d’ye-do, Sir Gerald?” said a voice 
close beside him. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Walmsley,” he 
said, heartily, “but 1 assure you I did not 
see you.” 

Both he and his friend shook hands, but 
Jack’s eyes went far beyond her, as if 
searching for a sweet, pale, face, half hidden 
by the drooping feathers in a grey hat. 

“So this is ‘The Dream Queen,’ ” she said, 
slowly. “Well, I never was so disappointed 
in my life. She looks more like an intoxi- 
cated ballet-girl than anything else, with that 
tall white lily in her hand, and that ex- 
tremely vague look in her eyes.” 

“You think so?” Sir Gerald said, quietly. 
“T can’t say that I agree with you.” 

“No more do 1,” broke in Jack, with 
hardly restrained wrath, “I’d rather possess 
that picture than the whole lot put together.” 

“Just what I should have expected of you,” 
remarked Kate, superciliously. 

But her words were not even heard, for 
Kiva came up at that moment, looking very 
like a lovely counterpart of the girt in the 
frame. “Lovely, isn’t it?” she said, en- 
thusiastically, 


“We have just been saying that it is the 


! 
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exact image of you,” Jack answered, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, no! far too great a compliment,” 
blushing like a pink poppy. “I wonder 
what Donnington would think of it?” for it 
was her habit to refer everything to her 
husband. 

“If he is a man of sense, he will think the 
same as we do,” Jack said, confidently. 

“What an impertinent ‘if,’” smiling re- 
proachfully. 

“Not at all, there is very little sense in 
the world, so why should he get a further 
share than other people?” 

“You might as well ask why Kate is dark, 
whilst I am rather fair.” 

“Rather fair! Do you think that anything 
in flesh and blood could cut you out?” 
looking down into the sweet face for one 
instant with unmistakable admiration in his 
eyes 

“Where's Kate?” She took no notice of 
his question, but asked another in a tone of 
vexation, for Miss Walmsley was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“TI don't see either her or Damer,” Jack 
replied, with an air of feigned concern. 
“Tt’s awfully hot; I daresay they’ve sloped 
off to get an ice.” 

“T don’t think she would go off without 
telling me,” Kva said, as her eyes scanned 
the crowded room, and met many eager 
glances in retum, but not those that she 
was looking for. 

It is not a difficult thing to get.rid of 
obnoxious friends in Burlingtor House, and 
Kate managed it very easily. She asked 
Sir Gerald to go back with her to the room 
they had just quitted to see a picture which 
she had somehow missed, and so contrived 
to elude her cousin for the rest of the after- 
noon, Eva never thought of their having 
gone back, so was always moving forward 
in hopes of finding them further on. Sir 
Gerald admired Kate very much, and there- 
fore did not object to have her under his 
charge for half an hour or so. She could 
be very attractive, and she put forth all her 
powers now, for the Baronet always had a 
great influence over her. She knew that 
under his man-of-the-world exterior he was 
a thoroughly good man, always ready to 
forward any good work that met with his 
approval, and ever willing, in spite of his 
fastidious taste to go into the filthiest of slums, 
to carry bread to the starving, medicine and 
dainty nourishment to the sick, or amuse- 
ment to the weary and the dull. Her voice 
grew gentler, her eyes softer, and her words 
were more carefully chosen, when with him. 

“You seem to be very fond of London,” he 
said, whilst they were resting on one of the 
leather-covered sofas. 

“IT should be fond of fny place where 1 
had plenty of friends,” she said, softly. 

“But I think the country is the place 
for strong friendships, you have so much 
more time for them.” 

“Yes, if there is anybody worthy of the 
name of friend,” with a sigh. 

“But there must be plenty where you live. 
I used to run down and stay with the Prender- 


| gasts, and I thought it seemed a nest of 


thoroughly nice people.” 

“Ah, yes, so it used to be; but you must 
recollect that I live with my aunt and cousin, 
and when Eva went away it was as if I had 
lost my sister.” 

“Ah, that was a loss, indeed,” his eyes 
fixed upon her face with kinaly sympathy. 

“T sometimes think I had better catch 
some infectious disease and die. There's not 
a soul to whom I am necessary,” she said. 
dejectedly, looking up at him with wistfu 
eyes. 

“Instead of dying, suppose you marry,” hi 





said, with an amused smile, “and then you 
would be necessary to your husband.” 

“That would depend upon the husband,” 
she answered, with her sweetest smile. 

“No, a woman can make herself necessary 
to anyone.” 

“Are you speaking from personal experi- 
ence?” she asked, with a dash of her usual 
audacity. 

“No,” with a sudden sternness in his hand- 
some face. 

Kate had the wisdom not to pursue a 
conversation which was not progressing ac- 
cording to her liking. She rose from her 
seat, feeling baffled by that uncompromising 
“No,” and said she would go home without 
waiting any longer. Sir Gerald at her re- 
quest called a hansom, which had just dis- 
charged its occupants in tlie courtyard, 
and she waved him a smiling farewell as it 
drove off. There was a great block in Pic- 
cadilly of every sort of vehicles; cabs, car- 
riages, omnibuses, carts, &., were all 
mixed together in a jumble. Sir Gerald, 
as he strolled along the pavement, watched 
the impafienf crowd with lazy amusement. 
It was nothing new to him, for he saw 
it nearly every day in the season; but, 
presently, his attention was 1iveted on the 
hansom inte. which he had so lately handed 
Miss Waimsley. It was shaking about in a 
most uncomfortable manner, for the horse 
had grown restless whilst imprisoned in the 
block. Presently a policeman waved his 
hand, and the whole ling moved on; but as 
the hansom reached the top of St. James’s 
Street the horse began to plunge violently. 
The driver wert into a rage, and flogged 
it furiously, which made the poor animal 
perfectly wild. Kate’s pretty terror-stricken 
face looked out appealingly, but few people 
even loitered to see what would happen. The 
general public is inordinately selfish; and, 
unless there is a chance of some great 
sensation, goes on its way with only a 
casual look over its shoulder. But Sir 


_ Gerald Damer, on the other hand was about 


as unselfish as any man could be. He 
stood still, ready for action, and just as 
Kate gave a scream for help, und the horse, 
maddened by the driver’s folly, was going 
to bolt round the corner, and into a heavy 
cart, he sprang forward, seized the bit in 
an iron grasp, and forced the excited animal 
back on its haunches. ‘Then his foot shipped, 
and he would have fallen head-foremost under 
the hoofs of @ heavy dray-horse if he had 
not been caught hold of by a policeman, 
who at the same time held up his hand to 
stop all traffic. The next moment Sir Gerald, 
with perfectly unruffled composure, came to 
help Kate Walmsley out of lier precarious 
position. 

“You saved my life,” she said, with tremb- 
ling lips, and ‘a thrill of real emotion in her 
voice, as she stood in safety on firm, ground. 

“Any other man would have done it just 
as well,” he said, quietly. 

*®No one else would have cared to risk his 
life for mine,” she asserted, as she arranged 
her veil with shaky fingers. 

“Shall I call another cab?” he asked, as 
if not wishing to discuss it any further. 

“Not for the world,” with a shudder. 

“You can’t stay here to be stared.at any 
longer; will you allow me to escort you 
home?” courteously, but in a hurry, for a 
crowd had gathered round them, and the 
was conscious of many amused glances cast 
at them from club windows, which fore- 
shadowed a fire of chaff later on. Kate 
was in the seventh heaven of happiness as 
she walked by the Baronet’s side down Pic- 
eadilly. She liked him better than any 
man she hal ever seen before, and she 
hegan to hope that his evident admira- 


ion for herself would develope into some- 
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thing warmer, 

of the Viscount’s grand house in Park Lane, 

Eva drove up in the victoria, and gave an 
exclamation of surprise as she caught sight 
of her cousin. 

“Oh, Kate, where have you been? I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere.” 

Sir Gerald went forward to help Lady 
Donnington out of the carriage, and in a 
moment Kate’s jealousy was rampant, for as 

_ Eva gave him a sweet smile, and asked him 
to come in and join them at five o’clock tea, 
she could see that she was already for- 
gotten. “Take care; I won’t be always in 
the shade,” she muttered between her small 
white teeth, as she went slowly up the broad 
stairs. Only five minutes ago she was @ 
heroine—just saved from a dreadful accident 
—now she was nobody, cast into the shade 


as usual by the beautiful Lady Donnington. | 


Katherine Walmstey, as she walked into the 
prettily-furnished boudvir, was in the state 
of mind which makes a maddened virago, in 
& lower stage of the social scale, throw vitriol 
on the too tempting face of a rival. 

‘ ~ : 


CHAPTER TV. 
PAKK LANE AND WHITECHAPEL, 


When Sir Gerald had gone, Eva said she 
was going to lie down as she was tired after 
the Academy; but she begged Kate to let 
her know when her husband came in, as she 
was very anxious to speak to him. Kate 
determined to do nothing of tHe kind, and 
ensconced herself in the library, where- she 
had a good view of the front door. Her 
heart was filled with the fiercest wrath, for 
she could not believe that her cousin’s power 
of fascination was involuntary. She was 
convinced that just as Sir Gerald Damer was 
beginning to fall in love with her, Eva had 
set herself to work deliberately to steal him 
from her; and if Lady Donnington stooped, 
to play her poor cousin such a dirty trick 
as that, it was quite right and just that the 
said cousin should take her revenge on her, 
on the first opportunity that presented itself. 
That opportunity came after she had waited 
for it, for what seemed to her impatience an 
interval of many hours. She had a number 
of “Temple Bar” in her lap, and was just 
in the middle of an interesting serial, but 
she could not fix her thoughts to its pages 
for five minutes. Instead of the hero, she 
saw Sir Gerald Damer’s face, with that look 
of frank honesty in his eyes which had struck 
her from the first. How sternly he would 
look at an 
to deceive 
he ever think of her again with the smallest 
grain of respect if he guessed the purpose 
in her brain at that moment? She had 
no doubt as to the answer; and yet, driven 
on by mortified vanity, and the ,unreasoning 
passion of jealousy, she still persisted in her 


‘ wicked purpose. She looked so harmless as 


she sat by the window in rather a high chair, 
her pretty face bent over her book, though 
her thoughts went far astray, but she was 
really as dangerous as a deadly cobra. Eva 
would have been safer with a snake coiled 
up in a corner of her boudoir, than with 
that vindictive girl in any part of her house. 
A hansom dashed up to the door, as those 
two-wheeled cabs generally do, and Lord 
Donnington jumped out, looking spruce enough 
as to his attire, but as grave as a judge 
as to his expression. He paid the driver, 
then mounted the steps slowly, and pro- 
ceeded to let himself in by his latch-key. 
’ Kate hurried out to meet him. “Oh, here 
you are! I’ve had such an exciting adven- 
ture. Come into the library, and I'll tell 
~ you all about it.” 


me who told him a lie, or tried | 
m in any sort of fashion. Would | 


But as they reached the door | 















































“Where’s Eva?” he asked, without taking 
much notice of her remark, for he had come 
home full of the hope of making it up with 
his wife, and he could scarcely think of any- 
thing else. 

“Up-stairs, lying down; you know she 
wants to be quite fresh for to-night.” as she 
led the way into the library. 

“What has she been doing?” shortly, not 
liking that allusion to the evening, which he 
knew meant Whitechapel. 

“Doing? 'The Academy, 
enough to exhaust anyone.” 

“Then why did you let her do it?”—angrily 
—“*You know she can’t stand grinding at it 
all day and night!” 

“My dear Don, I scarcely saw anything 
of her,” raising her eye-brows with an air 
of injured innocence. “She disappeared with 
that Mr. Lepatourel, and if it had not been 
for Sir Gerald, [ should have been quite 
deserted.” 

Lepatourel again! He grunted out some 
unpleasant word under his moustache, but 
otherwise made no remark. 

“You know the fuss there has been about 
the ‘Dream Queen,’” Kate went on, “and 
how everybody says it’s the dead image of 
Eva. Mr. Lepatourel vowed he would rather 
have it than the whole lot.” 

“You said you had had an adventure,” he 
interrupted, impatiently; for he felt every 
word she said like the prick of a pin. 

“So I had,” proudly, with a delighted 
flash in her eye, “I should have been killed 
if it had not been for Sir Gerald.” 

“Killed? Nonsense! How could that happen 
in Burlington House?” edging towards the 
door. 

“Not there, but outside,” putting her hand 
on to his coat-sleeve to stop him. “As 1 
was all alone, I got into a hansom, and the 
wretched horse nearly frightened me out of 
my senses. He was just going to bolt down 
St. James’s Street, when Sir Gerald darted 
forward and stopped him.” 

“Very plucky of Damer—always thought 
he was a good sort.” 

“And then he walked home with me,” with 
her head in the air. 

“Jove! Time to put up the banns,” with 
a@ slight smile. “I must just go and speak 
to Eva.” ; 

She was intensely nettled by his mannef, 
which showed plainly that his thoughts were 
fixed on something else. 

“T wouldn’t go if I were you, she wanted 
to sleép. It would be very sad if she had 
a head-ache, and couldn’t entertain Mr. Le- 
patourel at dinner to-night.” y 

“That fellow dines here?” he asked, with 
a fierce light in his eyes, which showed that 
her shaft had gone home. 

“Of course. Iam so glad that you will be there 
to talk to poor me,” looking straight into his 
angry face with an odd expression in her 
eyes. , 

“Dashed if I will! Let her have him, if 
she likes, but she shan’t have me as well,” 
he said, fiercely. “I shall dine at the club.” 

“But you forget that you have promised 
to take me to the French play,” Kate said, 
quickly, always mindful of her own selfish 
interests. 

“All right,” sullenly, with his hand on the 
handle of the door, “Call for me on your 
way,” and the next moment he was gone, 
but not up-stairs to the wife who was waiting 
for him, her loving heart full of eager im- 
patience to make it up with him. 


which is quite 


* * & * * 


Eva looked more than ever like “The 
Dream Queen” when she came down-stairs 
that evening, with a face as white as the 
lilies she wore in her breast. She had in- 
vited Jack Lepatourel to dinner some days 
before, when she was still. under the firm 
conviction that her husband would not only 
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dine with them, but would accompany them 
to the entertainment afterwards. 

Kate took care not to mention anything 
about Lord Donnington, and entered the 
drawing room looking very brilliant in am 
apricot coloured gown trimmed with black 
velvet. She seemed to be in the highest 
spirits, and kept up the conversation unm 
flaggingly, in which she was ably seconded 
by Jack. 

From time to time he threw questioning 
glances at his hostess, who was unusually 
silent, He could see that something troubled 
her, and he shrewdly suspected that the 
“something” was connected with the Vis- 
count’s empty place. They had dined very 
early, and the brougham came to the door 
punctually at a quarter to eight, before the 
coffee was brought in. Eva drank it in a 
leisurely manner, when it did come in, as if 
there were no such thing as a hurry. 

“What are you waiting for?" Kate asked, 
sharply, “You will never be there in time.” 

Lady Donnington looked wistfully out of 
the window, but made no reply, as she slowly. 
drew on her long gloves. 

“T don’t want to hurry you,” Jack said, 
apologetically, as he pulled out his watch, “but 
you are down for the first song, you know.” 

“Very well, perhaps we had better start,” 
she said, with a sigh. “Good-bye, Kate, I 
hope Donnington won’t forget his engage- 
ment.” 

Kate gave her a kiss on her poor, white 
cheek, and then watched her get into the 
carriage, muffled in a crimson plush wrap, 
for the evening was chilly. Jack stepped in 
after her, end as they drove off Kate waved 
them a friendly farewell. 

“This is nuts for me,” she thought, exul- 
tantly, “You poor little fool, you are playing 
my game exactly.” : 

And then she rang the bell, and ordered the’ 
carriage, and when it came round she got into 
it with a light step, and a still lighter heart, 
to fetch Lord Donnington from the Junior 
Carlton. : 

‘He came out looking grave and pre-sccup‘ed, 
and his expression did not improve when Kate 
told him, with intentional malice, that Eva 
had gone off with Mr. Lepatourei, looking 
too deliciously lovely. 

“But I wondered,” she added, with 9 sneer, 
“at her making herself so smart for White- 
chapel, I suppose Mr. Lepatourel is a judge 
of dress.” 

As they took their places in the stalls of 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Eva was 
standing on a rough platform in a dingy 
room, looking like en angel dropped down 
from the skies on a mission of love, with her 
lovely, gentle face, her soft, white, clinging 
dress, and her sweet, clear voice, which 
could have lured a child from its mother’s 
arms. 

Mrs. Knatchbold, the good-natured wife of 
a wellknown member of Parliament; the Rev. 
Septimus Erskine, who was always doing too 
much for his health, but ‘not half enougir 
fur the satisfaction of his sensitive conscience; 
Sir Gerald Damer; and Jack Lepatourel, were 
the rest of the performers. The audience was 
composed of the rifl-rafi of the streets. There 
were long ostrich feathers drooping over 
painted cheeks, and gay ribbons in close 
conjunction with saddest faces, and men 
whose blood-shot eyes and sodden complexions 
told a story of daily drunkenness: but to-night 
folly and vice were held in check, and hard- 
working industry forgot her weary toil, under 
the spell of a woman’s song. . 

Eva sang, and tears ran down from 
hardened eyes, and the thick crust which 
had grown over many a burdened heart 
melted, and the veriest outcast of civilisation 
felt as if a sudden warm ray of love and of 
sympathy had warmed a chilling world. 

The singer was carried out of herself on 
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a wave of tenderest pity, and poured out 
her whole heart in her gong as freely as a 
bird in the dépths of a wood. She forgot 
the troubles of the past week, real and 
genuine as they were, and’ only reniembered 
the pitiful want and the ‘almost irreclaimable 
vice. by which she was surrounded, 

There was no Pharisaical blame in ‘her gentle 
heart; given the same surnoundings, the same 
incessant temptations, how could: she tell 
if her feet would never have strayed from the 
strai¢ht path of virtue into'some of the by- 
ways of sin? Oh! the immense ‘amount of 
miséry in the world! What good could she, 
or Mrs. Knatchbold, or any of the others do 
by their united efforts? It was like a poor, 
dim rush-light struggling to illuminate a 
huge area of darkness; but a rush-light was 
better than no light at all, and it was‘infinitely 
better to make a small effort in ‘the right 
direction than to sit with your hands before 
you doing nothing. How good Mr. Erskine 
was, and how his kindly face beamed with 
pleasure as he saw some sorrowful counten- 
ance light up, and a merry chuckle come 
from a thin-lipped mouth that’ was very 
much given. to sighing. He laughed at all 
the jokes as much as the youngest there, 
and he chpped every song with all his 
miglit, whether it was well sung or ill, be- 
cause he remembered the kindness of the per- 
formers; and, though the stuffiness of the 
room made his head feel as if it would burst, 
he sat with a genial smile on his lips. 





CHAPTER V. 
**} HAYE TO THANK YOU FOR THIS!” 


The evening wore on, and the room was 
getting unbearably hot. Mr. Erskine sang 
a comic song, which elicited great guffaws 
of laughter; Sir Gerald read out a pathetic 
story, which made the women cry and some | 
of the men looked queer ; Mrs. Knatchbold | 
played a popular march on the piano, and | 
received quite pn ovation; Eva sang again amd | 
roused the ‘audience to euthusiasm. “ God 
save the Queen ” was sung at the conclusion, 
in which all joined, and then a small man 
with a worn face, and a battered seal-skin 
cap, which he kept twisting round in his 
hands, stood up, and cleared his throat. 
“Go it, Dan’ell!” cried his friends, in 
kindly encouragement, and he started in a 
wheezy voice : i 

“ Ladies an’ Gentlemen, we thanks you 
’eartily for this yer kindness "—(loud cheers) 
—“ an’ we begs you most respec’ful like to 
come again.” { 4 ; 

“And so we will,” Lady Donnington 
replied, with one of her sweetest smiles ; 
an] all the rest joihed in. 

Mrs. Kmatchbold looked at Eva’s over 
wrought face, and said quietly: “ Go home, 
nnd ‘get to bed quickly, or you will neyer be 
fit for the féte to-morrow.” 

“Don’t talk of a féte here,” with a 
shudier, “ doesn’t it seem wrong and hate- 
ful for us all to be thinking of nothing but | 
enjoyment, when there is so much misery 
here ?” 

“ Dear child, life is much more bright than | 
you think,” the matron said, with a smile. | 
“There may be a breaking heart to-morrow 
under a bodice from Worth’s, whilst a girl 
may be in fits.of laughter over here, as she | 
sticks a new flower in a worn-out had. But 
I must be off, or I shall never be dressed in 
time for the Duchess’s ball.” 

She squeezed Eva's slender fingers in her | 
own plump ones, and hurried away, escorted 
by Sir Gerald Damer. 

The Rev. Septimus Erskine had been sum- | 
moned.to the bedside of a dying man, so 
that Hyva,..and Jack were . practically alone 
amongst. the scum of Whitechapel. | 








| 
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| could, and begged her to mount .on a chalr, 


Re looked at her anxiously, and: said, in a 
tone of great concern, “ Your carriage has 
not come, Lady Donnington, would you like 
. cab?” 2 

There were no cabs about in that poverty- 
stricken neighbourhood, but he determined to 
send messengers right and left if she ex- 
pressed a wish to have one. 

But Eva was not: impatient ; “ Nevermind, 
I can wait,” she said, quietly, as she Jeant 
her head, with its: crown of many. curs, 
against the dingy. wall. 

He looked at her with fervent axmiration 
in his eyes. 

What other fine lady of his acquaintance 
would ‘stay so uncomplainingly’ in that most 
unpleasant atmosphere ? 

Oh! if there were no such being as: the 
Viscount, what joy it would be to devote 
the rest of' bis life to her’ service! 

Just then ‘they were both! startled by’ a 
shrill scream, which cut like a knife through 
the reeking’ air. , 

Looking’ round quickly, they saw’ to their 
dismay that the flaunting feather in ‘a girl's 
hat had caught fire from the flame of an 
unprotected gas-jet. In one instant the 
confusion and uproar defied description. 

In’ that’ small space between tliose four 
walls there were crowded together a large 
number of men and women, who were’ utterly 
uncontrolled in their desires and actions. 

There was but ‘one’ door for them to get 
out of, and in the wikt scramblé to reach it 
women tore at each other’s faces, bonnets, 
or shawls ;. whilst the men fought theit way 
relentlessly, cursing and swearing as they. 
choked in the blifiding smoke. 

“ Keep where you are, and don’t stir,” 
Jack said hurriedly, and he tore off his coat, 
and dashing through the crowd, flung it sere 
and there, on whatever had caught fire, 
nearly stifling a woman because the roses 
in her bonnet were just beginning to 
smoulder ; forcing a man back. because a 
girl had just slipped down at his feet, and in 
another minute would have been crushed to 
death under them ; trying to din it into the 
minds of that seething half+maddened crowd 
that there was no danger at all if- they would 
only keep. decently quiet. 

Owing to the absence of curthins or 
draperies of any sort, the fire did not spread 
to the walls, but the smoke from a few 
burning articles of clothing bewildered botti 
eyes and brains, and some actually fought 
theit way hotly back ‘again’ téwards the 
platform, imagining that to be the direction 
of the door. 

Then Ev. was nearly crushed against 
the wall, and stifled by the suffocating heat. 

Jack found his way to her.as soon as he 


so that she might get a breath of air from 
the window, which was very ‘high wp. 
There was a wall only three feet from it, 
so that very little air at any time could get 
through it, and’ now there seemed to be none 
at all, but she tried to do as he proposed. 
She put her foot on the seat, but the effort 
to raise herself up was too much for her 
strength, amd she slipped back helplessly 
into his arms. 
A thrill of raptw'e, and yet of dismay, 
ran through him. She had fainted, and 
what he was to do with her he could not 
conceive. 
As he looked down on the small white 
face, with long lashes resting so heavily on 
the softness of her cheeks, and pale lips 
slightly parted, but emitting no. sound, -his 
heart throbbed fast, but he was full of. a 
great anxiety, 
A ‘grimy hand. touched his ecoat-sleere : 
“Lady’s carriage at the door,;six. Can I 
give the poor girl:a lift up?” 


but with a sort of inward shudder of dis- 
gust as he leoked at the man’s coarse, and 
infinitely dirty face, and imagined it bending 
over Eva’s in close proximity. 

Those who were left in the rapidly clear- 
ing room drew pack quickly, so as not. to 
impede his passage, as. he came slowly. to~ 
wards the open door with his precious. bur- 
then in his arms. 

“I'd lay he’s her sweetheart,” @ girl said. 
with a laugh, as her eyes passed in. invo- 
luntary admiration and sympathy from Jack’s 
handsome face to the lovely one resting 
against his coat. 

The blood rushed: in a waive to cheek andi 
brow. as Jack caught. the words; but as he 
looked up,. he'isaw that they had also been 
overheard. by Lord Donnington, who ‘was 
standing in the narrow doorway, with a per- 
fectly murderous look in, his eyes. The Vis- 
count, without one word, roughly dragged’ his 
wife from Lepatourel, and placed -her in-the 
cariage.. This was a work of some difficulty; 
but when it was accomplished, he turned to 
Jack fiereely: 

“T have to thank you for this!” he said, 
gruffly, without a particle of gratitude in his 
voice. 

“IT ask for no, thanks,” Jack answerei,. 
with wonderful self-control, though he was in: 
an inward rdge because of the Viscount’s in- 
justice. hs ine! 

“Then take. that!” and throwing oub his 
arm, Lord Donnington, beside himself ’ with: 
passionate, unreasoning, jealousy, struck him 
full on the face . with, his clenched ‘hand: 

Jack staggered, eaught hold of a woman's 
shawl to save himself; and as the pin gave 
way, fell backwards with a heavy thud ion 
the pavement. There he ‘lay, stunned: for the- 
moment, his face looking like chiselled: mar- 
lie. Lord Donnington gave him an: unéasy 
look, but his passion surged again over heart 
and: brain, obliterating: all remembrance’ of 
past friendship’ and present humanity; he 
turned his: baek, and got into the brougham, 
shouted “home” to the footman who closed 
the door, and: drove off, leaving ‘the mam 
who had once been his: friend lying»helpless 
on the guimy flags of Whitecl.apel. 

A groan of execration rose from the crow? 
who had witnessed this scene between the 
“swells” with much amazemént. An ex- 
cited woman gaye voice to the general senti-. 
ment, as she pointed after the! retreating: 
carriage with a bony fore-fingtr, and cried 
with the utmost contempt: - 

“Cails ’imself a gemman, does he? He's 
the meanest skunk I ever come across, 
breaking of a pal’s ’ead, an’ nivver guvving™ 
*im the chance 0’ breaking his’n!” 

Kindly faces gathered round the ‘prostrate 
man, and equally kindly arms were just 
being: outstretched: to raise him from ‘the 
gvound, and carry him to the nearest public- 
house, when Sir Gerald cama in time. to 
save his friend from an''unpléeasant predica- 
ment. He had) hurried’ back on’ hearing # 
grossly exaggerated! report’ of the fire, dread- 


might! have had! upon | Lady Donnington. 
He was thoreughly puzzled at finding’ her 
gone, and) Lepatourel lying full length on 
the: pavement, and as everybody began taTk- 
ing at once he: grew more and more be 
wildered: As a@ first move in @ right di- 
rection, however, lie caused Jack 'to De lifted 
into the, hansom which had brought him to 
the spot, assisting in the operation with the 
utmost tenderness; for he was’ as fond of 
him. as if he were his. brother He haf 
gathered; enongh from the various yoluble 
statements of the crowd to know’ that it 
was ‘a. ‘swell, who came in ® carriage, who 
had. given Lepatourel a blow’ fron the 
shoulder; and he-was' dismayed to’ think that 





“Thanks; I can manage,” Jack said, briefly, 
wD 





fully afraid of what effect! the sudden alatn . 


the “swell” must be Donnington ‘hintself/ IF ~ 
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so, the, breagh, which he had been dregding 
between, thes, two, old, frisnds had, become. a 
fact, and. it, would, be difficult, if nob. im; 
possible, for hina himself to keep from, taking 
either, one. side. on the other. 

Jack:seon revived; but he was very. reserved 
abeub: what) bad: happened, Oh; yes; there 
had: beer a. shindy;- but -he .theught Tady 
Donnington had got or: all right; so-it was 
of» no consequence, Only. instead of going 
on. tothe: Duchess'’s bali he would go. baek 
to his own diggings. and have a quiet smoke: 

Sir Gerald-looked at him critically by the 
light ofa gas-lamp: 

“You’ve just escaped a black eye; but 
you’ve a limp as big as a walnut in the 
centre ofscyour, forehead!” 

“They wilk take. me for a prize-fighter,” 
said Jack, , with oa. smile. 


' 
‘ ° a6 





OHAPTER Vi. wore 
KATE'S: STRATA GEM; 

After the close atmosphere of thal crowded 
room in- Whitechapel, as’ well'as- all ‘the ex- 
ertion-and exeitement of that exhausting even- 
ing, it was no wendér that Hva shenld: suffer 
the’ next day-frem:. @ very bad» specimen of 
neuralgic headache. Perfect. quieh wes the 
only -remedy- for it, so -she shut herself up 
in her boudoir, and gave orders thgt no one 
was ‘to disturb ‘her on any pretext what- 
ever. The pale blue curtains were drawn 
across the windows to block out the, stunmer 
sunshine, a smal} ‘table with a bottle of Rau 
de Cologne and, some smelling, salts was 
placed close besids, the sofa by her careful 
maid, and then, she went on tip-tee out .of 
the room, and closed.the door. softly, behind, 
her. The pain was gradenily Mecreasing; 
and, probably, would have. passed away, in 
sleep, if Kate Walmsley,.had,ngt hounced inte, 
the .rcom, , humming a. popular, air,, 

“Got a headaghe?” she, asked,: aizilyy as, 
if, she. had; only, just, been, made , awane: of 
he, fact... “I aim supe I, donjt wenderoat ‘ite 
Ti, you,..will, -haye;. alk, sorts. of remantie, ads; 
Ventures, with, youn own, partiquian knight: you: 
Inuab expect te, suffer fer it.” 

“Don’t-talk)ef-is; like that,” Tiva answeired,: 
With, a frown. botlp of mental: and physical 
pain. . “Tteavasimy. duty took me. therey. and 
nothing: else.” 

“I quite: agree that it is every woman’s 
duty to enjoy herself—you did your best, 
and I did mine. I hope you heard what 
happened to your devoted knight?” | 

“What do you mean?” sitling up with, | 
throbbing temples and startled Gyes. Oh the 
fear that- almost. stopped ‘the beating of her 
heart, but, made the pain in her head quite 
maddening! ' 

“Only that Donnington knocked him,down,” 
watching her, cousin’s .digmayed . face... with 
malicious enjoyment, “and. never. had , the. 
politeness to, stop and-~piek hin» up.” 

Eya’s lips.grew.as white ag her. checks, 

“What,.did. he, do, it. for?” she. asked,,; 
weews “what could he haye;,deng,, it 
or?” 

“You had better ask) him, my. dear,” and; 
then she went: out of, the,reom,, leaving Lady 
Donnington, a prey: to; the, most distracting 
thoughts. 

Poor Eva! Her last chance of getting 
better for the féte was gone. How could 
she get any~sleep--when-her temples were 
throbbing, and every nerve quivering, when 
her heart was,, brinful, of, wildost,. anxiety? 
if. her hushand, had, treated Mr. Lepatourel 
in. such a shameful, wey, what, must he: haxe 
thought of her? Could.he really. imagine 





that, she liked him (Jack}. half.. so,. well, as, 





the man who had given her his love..and 


his. name, and taken, care of her, so. lovingly 
ever singe .thejymarrigge? If;so, he himself 
must. be, changed indeed.from the man whom 
she, bad, loved .so,far, better than any other; 
and what.bad, chapged,him? He, seemed, to 
hawe become diflerent.ever since Kate Walms- 
ley, had, come inte.the.house; and yet, what 
could the,peeni girkohaye.done to make, him 
different? Would it be fair and just, to. make 
hex, accountable fer. Don’s. vaviableness of tem- 
per, ony for his; unfganded jealousy? They 
had been, like sistens for. so, many. years; if 
would be. winked:andunnatural for her to 
doubt dear olf Kate. Her dear mother 
had often called. her .fanciful. in the old 
days, and she was sure that she would, seold 
her, welkfor, entertaining. doubts of her cousin 
now. 

Worry, perplexity, and anxiety, are the 
sort: of things on which headaghes thrive; and 
Eiva’s pain ‘mereased to such an extent that 


; She could. scarcely keep her head on the 
Sho was tortured by the fear of what | 


pillow. 
would happen betyveen her husband and Mr. 
Lepatourel at their mext meeting. The 
days of duejting, are over, but men, rarely 
‘Test tamely under such an insult as Lord 
Donnington offered Jack, and she quivered, all 
over ag she thought ,of their probable meet- 
ing in_ the gardens of the Horticultural that 
‘night. However ill she might feel, go, she. 
must, for her presence, she knew, might have 
a restraining impulse,.on, both; whilst. Kate, 
all unconsciously, as, she charitably. put. it, 
might.dq more,,baym,.than good. by. saying 
the wrong thing, at acyritical, moment. 

Whilst Eva was disturbed, by all these 
anxieties, Kate-wag putting on her best. frock 
—a maizercolpured Surab,; trinmed with dark 
red—which was particularly becoming to her 
style of;;beautys “Round, her slender neck 
she put a boa of. marabout. feathers, which 
Lord) Donvingtew, had: given her after many 
hints, had -heen thrown. outin that. direction, 
‘and on her) head, a.:hat with maize-coloured 
feathers: :to'-comrespond: She gazed at her 
own reflection with an approving smile, and 
her heart: leaptat the thought that perhaps 
Sir Gerald) Damer would propose to her that 
night, Te. be Lady Damer would be 
charming—as« she had-'missed fhe chance of 
being a Viscountess; and she really fancied 
she. loved him. There was a look in_ his 
eyes: which’ made her thrill-with a depth of 
delight. that ‘she had'never known before. 

“Tf it weren’t for, Eva, I should be. sure 
te win, Such an awful, nuigance..tu be abyays 
cut out! She really isn’t .well enough to 
go, and & don’t, think,she cares about, gaiety 
in the least. She has so much of it, that’s 
one thing; and, bere. am,JI only come up for 
a paltry three, weeks, and. it is a burning 
shame that she. should spoil. my every chance.” 

She. moved, bout the, room, clasping a 
bracelet on her wrists, or fastening a brooch 
here and,-there, Sone .of. the, trinkets were 
Eva's .which had -been, lent her for the oc- 
cagion, but. there was. no gratitude in her 
jealous; heart. for the constant kindness which 
hag), heen. shown her. She was entirely: oecu- 
pied with the desire to keep her cousin at 
heme, and go off alene with Lord: Donning- 
tony: not: that: she. Had any design’ ‘upon the 
Viscount now,, but: she simply wished to have 
the. field open: for herself—herself alone when 
she met. Sir. Gerald. It would be so easy 
td wander away amongst the crowd, and lose 
sight of everyone else. slice knew, whilst she 
drew» him. 6n further and further till at last 
the words she-waited for were said, and she 
could hold up her. small heat proudly as 
the promised wife of Sir Gerald Damer. 

If only Eya would stay Lehind!, Her eyes 
kept wandering tq a smaj] bottle still encased 
in its wrapper, and loaking as if it, had, been 
recently purchased. The expression of, her 








face grew harder, und more resolute, the 
pretty curve of her lips grew straighter, as 
she pressed: them closer together, She took 
the bottle,in, her, hand, and walked towards 
the door, but when.she, had opened it, she 
hesitated. . The voieg, of the tempter was, in 
her, ears, 

“Phe, chloral will. do her good, and if she 
doesn’t wake in time, it won’tbe your fault, 
and, no..one. will bigme. you.” 

Whilst conscience said soitly: 

“You've no right. to give her a medicina 
on. your, own..responsibility; you've no right 
to-try and keep her at home against hee 
will.” 

Like most of us, she listened to the one 
whose advice suited her own purpose, anit 
turned a deaf ear to the other. 

Eva was, pacing up and down, too restless 


/ to be still, when Kate entered tlie boudoir, 


She was already dressed, in a very pretfy 


_ gown of white crepon, with diamonds. fas- 


tening the long lace scarf, which fell from 
her throat to the hem of her dress, whilst 
her large hat, with, its, mass of white. feathers 
lay on, a chair ready.to be put,on, whan, sho 


| felt well enough, to, start 


“Kate, do you think he was hurt?” she 
asked, eagerly, in, her, wretched state of 
anxiety. 

“Who do you,mean? Oh, Mr. Lepatourel, 
I suppose,” she answered, provokingly. “q 
really don’t know; if he had been killed, 8 
suppese,we sheuld: haye, seen it in. the papers.” 

Eva, turned:from, her impatiently, and threw 
herself. .dowm, once. more on. the sofa, re 
gardiess: of her lovely dress, which she was 
crushing unmercifully. 

There was a botfle of water and a smalt 
glass: on an ornamental table, out of which 
she had taken some sal volatile. Kate went 
up: to it, and stood by it for a minute, with 
her back towards her cousin. Presently, she 
came up to’ the sofa. with the glass in’ her 
hand. 

“Pake this,” she said, curtly, “it will, do 
you good.” 

“What is it?” wearily, 

“A soothing draught.” . 

“It won’t send me to sleep, and, make mo, 
too late?” in. spite of her violent pain, stilt 
intent, on, going; ia. order to prevent any mis- 
chief between, Jack Lepatourel and her, 
husband. 

“Do I want, to ba ,late?” Kate. asked, with 
a scornful, laugh,. “I assure you I woulda’t 
stand, upog,.ceremony; if I wanted to wake 
you.” 

Eva made no further resistance, but drank 
off; the draught, and..then leant. back against 
the, velvet.cushions of the sofa, 

Half an. hour later, Kate Walmsley cdme, 
softly as. any cat, into the room, and stole 
up to. the. sofa with noiseless steps. She 
looked: down at Her cousin with a curious 
expression in her eyes, for she was almost 
frightened. at her own success. Eva was so 
very fast asleep, that it realy seemed as if? 
she would sleep straight through the night 
and the following day; and then what would 
her husband say? Kate hastily put this mm- 
pleasant doubt aside, and bending down, said 
in a very low voice, which would not have 
woke a baby from its first sleep: 

“The carriage is at the door, are you 
coming ?” 

After waiting, a few seconds she repented 
the question, apparently, to satisfy, her cor- 
science, but, of course, there was no answer, 
Then. she hurried out of the reom, holding 
up her skirts Iest they should rustle, and, 
presently got into the carriage, and drove off 
on her. way to, the, Junior, Carlton, with. the,, 
comfortable conviction that. she would haya, 
it all her own way for that evening at least., 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
** vou ARE WANTED AT HOME!” 


Kate, in her impatience to be off, reached 
the Viscount’s club before the appointed 
time. Directly the carriage, with its well- 
known livery, stopped at the door, several 
men clustered at the windows, hoping to 
eatch a glimpse of the lovely Lady Don- 
nington. They were disappointed when they | 
found that the carriage only contained “the 
little Walmsley girl.” Most of them went | 
back to their interrupted dinners, whilst 
others only stayed behind to make dis- 
paraging remarks upon her, for they had 
taken her measure pretty correctly during 
the last fortnight, and knew that her dis- 
position was not equal to the prettiness of 
her face. 

When Lord Donnington came out, he asked, 
in blank disappointment: 

“Why are you alone?” } 

“Eva had a headache, or something,” | 
Kate answered, with a careless shrug of her | 
shoulders. 

“Do you mean that she didn’t care to 
come?” he asked, in surprise, “I could have | 
sworn that she was just as keen about it as | 

} 


you were.” | 

“You forget “that some of her friends | 
would be missing,” she said, with a host af | 
evil meanings in her few words. | 

Lord Donnington frowned, and drew his 
hat over his eyes. 

“To the Horticultural,” he gave the order, 
then got into the carriage, and took his | 
place by Kate’s side in sullen silence. 

Her heart was swelling with conflicting 
feelings as they drove through the crowds | 
of carriages in Piccadilly. All the world | 
seemed to be going out to feast or to frolic; | 
and all the pain and the sorrow hidden within | 
the walls of St. George's Hospital were un- 
heeded and forgotten by the people who 
passed by on their way to pleasure, or so 
it seemed to an on-looker. 

Kate’s eyes flashed with excitement as she 
walked through the throng already gathered 
in the gardens. : 

The scene was as animated as possible, 
and many of the smartest people had flocked | 
to South Kensington, hiding their love of fun 
and dissipation nnder the wide cloak of 
charity. A girl with bold black eyes and 
short scarlet skirts embroidered in gold, told 
fortunes in exchanges for any coin that any- 
body liked to drop into the gay pouch which 
she held up to the passers-by. There was 
generally a crowd about her, and peals of 
laughter came from the circle round her, as 
good, bad, and indifferent fortunes were told. 

An amateur band of well-known minstrels, | 
in Moorish costumes, gave forth some 
charming music from under the shadow of | 
palms and tree-ferns to the throng that had | 
no time to listen; whilst a world-famed pro- 
fossor, with a shrivelled face and shaggy beard, | 
superintended a pastoral play in a corner of | 
the grounds with a quiet enthusiasm that | 
ignored all difficulties, 

The spectators laughed, chatted, and 
flirted the time away; but Donnington scarcely | 
spoke a word, and never smiled, and Kate, 
who had meant to enjoy herself to the top | 


of her bent, felt as if she had a cannon-ball 
in her left side instead of a heart. 

Sir Gerald Damer came in sight once, a 
tall, aristocratic figure, his head towering | 
over those of his companions. He gave one 
glance towards her, raised his hat gravely, 
and turned away, to her immense disappoint- 
ment. She fancied that there was a look 
of disapproval on his face. What would he 
have said if he could have known that she 
was alone with Lord Donnington because she 
had sent his wife to sleep on the sofa in her 
boudoir? She had a passionate desire for his 
approbation, and yet, in her wilful effort after | 
her own enjoyment, she knew she would | 


| never deserve it. 


| shortly. 


| the privilege of a martyr’s death,” she re- 


| expression,as he gave @ glance at Donnington, 
| and answered, gravely: 


| Open quarrel, and this he was determined to 
; avoid for Eva’s sake. 
| far from 
| what had happened to Jack Lepatourel; but 


| keenly—Kate felt a 
| the Viscount would not have cared a straw 


| if she had married a missionary, and started 
| for Central Africa, to be starved or eaten, 


| have enjoyed this pretended devotion im- 


He seemed so far away 
now, as if he were quite a different man from | 
the one who had saved her, at much risk to 
himself, from a bad accident in Piccadilly. 
What could have come between them? She 
lost all interest in the play, and scarcely saw 
the actors and actresses—who were well de- | 
serving of notice—and her spirits sank lower | 
and lower. 
Presently he came nearer, and her hopes 

revived. But his first words annoyed her, | 


and roused her jealousy into new life. 
“Where is Lady Donnington? 
hope ?” 
“My cousin has a headache,” she said, | 


Not ill, I 


“Ah! no wonder, after that scare last night. 


, But you ought to have been there, Miss 
| Walmsley, I assure you the people were quite 
| carried away by the beamty of her face, as | 
| well as by her charming voice. 


The roughest | 
fellow there—and there were plenty of queer 
customers—wouki have been ready to kiss 
the hem of her garment.” 

“Philanthropy is the fashionable craze,” she | 
said, with a sneer; but directly the words were 
out of her mouth, she saw that she had made 
a huge mistake. 

“It was something nobler than a love of 
fashion that brought Lady Donnington to 
Whitechapel,” he said, with an angry flash 
in his eyes. 

“Tf she went as a martyr, she nearly had 


torted, with a light laugh. 
There was no laughter in the Baronet’s 


“So I heard; I’d have given anything to 
have been there, but I had just gone off with | 
Mrs. Knatchbold.” 

“I fetched her home,” the Viscount said, 
looking straight before him. 

Without answering, Sir Gerald walked off, 
feeling that if he stayed another moment 
with Lord Donnington, he would come to an 


His thoughts were 
peaceable as he remembered 





matters were in a ticklish state as it was, and 
he would only make them worse, he knew, 
if he interfered. ’ 

“Had enough of it?” Donnington asked, 
lugubriously. He certainly had been a most | 
depressing companion, and Kate felt intensely | 
irritated against him. 

“Why, we’ve seen nothing at all!” she said, 
fretfully. “The band is too utterly delicious, 
and I’m longing to have my fortune told.” 

“Come along then,” he said, gruffly. 

She gave a quick look up into his face, 

“Are you cross with me, Don?” she asked, 
with a pathetic look in her dark eyes. 

“No, little woman, how could I be?” he 
answered, with some of the niceness of his 
old manner. 

From that moment he pulled himself to- 
gether, and plunged into a light flirtation; 
but in the midst of the fun, the fire of chaff, 
and the shower of pretty speeches—the sort 
of thing that a flighty girl enjoys most 
horrid foreboding 
weighing down her spirits. She knew that 


as the case might be, the first thing the next 
morning. At any other time she would 


mensely, only now a wretched presentiment, 
for which she could in no way account, hung 
over her like a bird of prey. 

“Now have your fortune told, and see what 
Fate will give you.” 

Lord Donnington slipped a gold coin into 
the fortune-teller’s hand, and the girl looked 
up into his handsome face with one of her 
brightest smiles. 





“Good luck to you, my lord,” she said, 
with a coquettish nod, which made the border 
of coins round her embroidered cap jingle 
like a set of small bells; and then she handed 
them two slips of paper—a pink one to the 
Viscount, and a red to Kate Walmsley. 

Lord Donnington, with a careless laugh, 
threw his away into a bed of foliage plants; 
but Kate stared at hers as if her eyes were 
glued to the scrap of paper. As she stood 
there, without a word, his curiosity was stirred, 
and he looked over her shoulder to see what 
had startled her so much. His eyes fell 


| On these words, which seemed to him mere 


silly doggerel: ’ 
“BEWARE! a. 
“There is laughter and fun ne a 
In a woman’s dark eyes; . 
There is hate in her heart, aad? 
And her poor rival dies.” 


“Rough on the rival. But, Great Scott! 
what’s the matter?” he exclaimed, in surprise, 
as he stared at her blanched face. 

She started violently, thea tore the paper 
into shreds. 

“T am tired of that sort of trash,” she 
said, with a sickly smile. “I wonder that they 
don’t invent something new.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you put any 
faith in that nonsense?” 
“Not the tiniest bit. 

the band.” 

She led the way impatiently to the kiosk 
where they were stationed, for she felt as if 
she could not rest anywhere. 

Lord Donnington accompanied her with a 
sombre look again on his face. They were playing 
“Adoration,” the first waltz that he had 
ever danced with Eva Willoughby, and every 
soft, pleading note seemed to bring her image 
more vividly befgre him. 

She loved him’ then with all her heart—to 
that he could take his oath. Was it likely 
that this love had chilled so soon after mar- 
riage? It was he, himself, who had asked 
her to be friends with Lepatourel. 

Perhaps, after all, in his mad jealousy he 
had been rather too hard on them both, 
too prone to think the worst when there was 
no harm intended. He thought of Jack as he 
had left him, stretched on the dirty pave- 
ment; and as the wrath melted fast out of 
his foolish heart, he stood like one apart 
amongst that festive, thoughtless crowd, 
listening to the music which seemed to talk 
to him of the wife who was waiting for him 
at home. 

Sir Gerald Damer pushed his way past 
smart women and pretty girls, who were all 
wanting to say something to the good-looking 
Baronet; but he seemed as if he saw none of 
them, and never stopped till he reached Lord 
Donnington’s side. He had not. chosen to 
take any notice of him before, but all remem- 
brance of his anger against him had been 
swept out of his mind. 

“T’vye just met Wilton,” he said, hurriedly, 
“You are wanted at home!” 

“No, no, no!” cried Kate, seized with mor- 
tal terror, and ready to fling out her denial 
to the four winds, “Nothing has happened— 
nothing at all!” 

The Baronet stared at her, whilst Lord 
Donnington said, quietly: 

“What is it? House on fire?” ; 

“No—your wife,” Sir Gerald said, very 
gravely. 


Now let us listen to 


(Continued on page 20.) 








A CLEVER inventor in St. Petersburg has 
arranged and placed on exhibition a clock 
with a phonograph attachment, the dial of 
which is a human face, from whose uncanny 
mouth comes the announcement of the hours, 
as well as any directions that may be left 
with it. 
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TWO WOMEN, 


—i0:— 
i CHAPTER XXIII. ; 

Violet’s anger ‘and jealousy was at fever 
heat. She had watched Sir Charles go to- 
wards Hester, she had seen his greeting, 
and she had noticed the change that came 
over her step-sister’s face as the men ap- 
preached. She had nothing, no clue, to work 
upon as to the subject of that most brief 
interview, but her.quick brain speedily con- 
jectured one that was calculated to upset her 
vain, foolish heart altogether. 

She was furious with herself for having 
invited Hester, for having brought them to- 
gether with Maxwell. It was a bitter mo- 
ment to Violet, for it showed her how little 
way she had been making with the man whom 
she had once despised, and now desired so 
ardently. 

Sir Charles had been so attentive, so full 
of flattery, so apparently lost in admiration 
of her during the past weeks, that Violet 
had been lulled into a state of delight which 
now was proved delusive, and the loss of 
which left her in a miserable, reckless, jealous 
condition that was almost beyond description. 

Despite her abnormal vanity, Violet was 
very far from being a fcol. She had eyes 
as sharp as needles, and brains that were 
full of cunning, of device, of subtlety. She 
could not, therefore, fail to read and under- 
stand the expression that was written so 
plainly on Sir Charles Maxwell’s face during 
the long dinner, and following that short 
conversation with Hester. 

The way his dark eyes went to the corner 
where Hester sat, the expression in them as 
they rested on the girl’s beauty, rendered 
more fascinating by the smiles that came 
now and then at some witticism or remark 
from Mr. Crossley. 

Violet felt sick with the elements of fury 


‘and miserable suffering that raged within 


ker. Not even the gorgeous array of jewels 
she wore could give her satisfaction now. 
She sat mute and sullen at the head of the 
table, replying curtly to her companion, a 
distinguished peer snd member of Parliament, 
whom she had been compelled to take in to 
dinner, sometimes making no reply at all, 
thus causing Lord Ravensmount to knit his 
brows in a little surprise and, it must be 
owned, pique too, for he was not wont to 
be treated in such a fashion, and making the 
hot blood leap anxiously and shamedly into 
Lady Alice’s delicate face as she noticed her 
sister-inlaw’s strange and ungracious be- 
haviour. 

By this time Allie was aware that Violet 
was a creature of moods, and that despite 
her undoubted ambition to become somebody 
great in the social world, she would indulge 
in the most unconventional actions and 
werds did she feel inclined to do so. It was 
not the first time by several that Allie had 
had cause to blush for some solecism com- 
mitted by Violet, for some outré speech or 


. Manner which was quite unfitting her rank 


and position. 
It was no wonder indeed that Violet should 


occasionally make grammatical faults, for, 


although her mother spent many hundreds 
on her education, she never cared to study, 
she ‘never did more than she could help. 
She determined that with such a face as she 
possessed, @ knowledge of verbs was alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Allie wondered sometimes if her brother 
winced as she did when his wife betrayed her 
ignorance or her disregard for the convenances 
of society. She could not tell. Thurso was 
always the same, gentle and tender, with 
Violet, and there was no doubt he was very 
fond of her, his sister said to herself. 

There was, however, a certain gravity, 


an air of thoughtfulness, about Lord Thurso | 








since his marriage that was new to him, 
and which somehow Lady Alice felt did not 
arise entirely through his grief over his 
mother's death. Dick had been so gay, so 
full of spirits, so enthusiastic, before; now he 
did not seem to have much erthusiasm, and 
he was quieter, more reserved, and older in 
many ways. 

Once Lady Alice had said so to him lightly, 
and he had answered her, with a laugh: 

“Your brother Dick is a married man, my 
dear,” he said, lightly, touching her cheek, 
“and you don’t know what a responsible thing 
it is to be a married man, my Allie!” 

Allie had only smiled, but when she was 
alone she had: said slowly to herself: 

“T think I do, Dick, sometimes!” 

She had kept her opinion of Violet to her- 
self since that first day she had spoken so 
freely to Hester. She felt that Hester agreed 
with her, but she respected the girl’s deli- 
cate desire for silence too much to re-intro- 
duce the subject. Only Allie could not help 
being amazed and a little irritable to herself. 

“How could Dick haye been so blind!” she 
would say to herself often, when she sat 
thinking, or lay awake at night pondering 
the matter. “a coyld even look at 
Violet when Hester was near. What mad- 
hess, what infatuation could have come over 
Dick? He never used to be so impulsive, 
he was.always frank and trtsting, but he was 
always wise and rather cautious, and to fling 
al] caution and wisdom away as he must have 
done seems really incredible to me! How- 
ever, what is done cannot be altered, and all 
my thinking and thinking will not mend 
matters much, It was more like Billy to 
have rushed into a marriage so hastily; one 
would never be surprised to hear Billy had 
half-a-dozen wives, but Dick has always been 
so different. Perhaps,” Lady Alice summed 
up finally, with a sigh, “perhaps it would have 
been better for Dick if he had been a little 
like Billy; if he had flirted outrageously with 
everybody, and fallen in love with somebody 
fresh every other day; then he would have 
been guilty of a flirtation with Violet, but he 
would have hesitated before he made her 
his wife.” 

That night, at the dinner, Thurso was of 
course separated the whole length of the 
table from his wife, and he had no chance 
of remarking on her silence and most evident 
ill-humour. Thanks to Mr. Crossley and one 
or two others who sat near their host, the 
conversation was kept brisk and lively, and 
occasional bursts of merry laughter testified 
to this fact. Sir Charles Maxwell chatted 
in his soft, low ‘voice and impressive manner 
with the lady who now sat beside him, and 
though he never so much as youchsafed a 
glance in Violet’s direction, he was never- 
theless aware of her looks and her wrath. 

It was a satisfaction to him in this moment 
when he was smarting from Hester’s bitter 
words to feel that he had the power to work off 
his vexation on some other person. Violet 
was fast becoming moulded into a fit subject 
for this part, and Maxwell had a savage sense 
of pleasure in realising it. It was a soothing 
tribute to his vanity to feel that he had the 
power to make this young woman suffer such 
sharp mortification, as great, if not greater, 
than she once dealt him, but it was a more 
definite pleasure and satisfaction to know that 
he had in Violet the means to bring suffering 
to Hester through the man she loved. 

He gauged the depths of her pure heart, 
and he knew that great, overpowering, as 
was Hester’s power of loving, revealed some- 
times unconsciously in lip and eye, she was 
herself ignorant of the fulness of the secret 
that had developed itself into her maiden 
thoughts and feelings. 

It would not be till Thurso was in actual 
trouble that Hester would know how dear, 
how very dear, he was to her. She called 


him her friend, and she would not hesitate | 





to speak out her strong affection and regard 
for him at any moment, but Maxwell’s keen 
eyes went further than this regard, and he 
had a curious cold sensation through him as 
he told himself that love with Hester Trefusis 
was no fancy thing, born one day to die 
the next, and to be born anew for a fresh 
person the third. Let her be as free as air, 
she would never yield allegiance to any other 
man save him to whom her tender noble heart 
had gone out to so innocently and uncon- 
sciously. 

And as she loved another, so would she 
hate him, always, always. She would never 
change in her scorn and contemptuous disgust 
for him; her horror of him had been told sv 
clearly. While he winced at the remembrance 
Sir Charles was conscious of a pain that was 
not wholly connected with his hurt vanity, 
but above and beyond all this; though he said 
to himself he would rather have Hester's 
scorn than another woman’s adoration, there 
rose the dominant note of his nature, a desire 
and determination to punish her for her 
declared emnity, to let her see that he was 
not to be lightly dismissed or forgotten, as 
she evidently desired to forget him. 

Means for the effecting of this purpese 
were ready close to his hand in Violet, and, 
moreover, there was always his wife to be 
used in this matter. He ate sparingly, but 
he drank much wine, and his evil spirit 
rose as the dinner wore on, and he felt 
Violet writhing beneath his indifference, 
losing even that practical wisdom and com- 
mon-sense that was so very much a part 
of herself in the jealous fever that over- 
rul her. 

jy Alice’s pale, disturbed face, and 
anxious haste ts rush into the gap as it 
were that Violet’s ill-temper had made so 
palpable, was another satisfaction to Max- 
well, and the expressions of doubt, unces- 
tainty, and something like mental misery 
that shone out of Hester’s dark eyes every 
now and then, was another. ‘The potion of 
his selfish, wicked will was beginning to 
work well to-night, he could congratulate 
himself; he, at least, and he only, held the 
strings. He could make the drama start, 
and the puppets dance lightly just as he 
liked, when the mood came upon him to 
do so. 

“There shall be some amusement first,” 
he said to himself. “My lady will afford 
it without any difficulty, and each folly, each 
mad act shall go through Hester’s heart 
first; it will be the greater because she will 
be unprepared for it. She has known that 
he cannot have happiness, but she has built 
on Violet’s ambition and vanity to keep dis- 
grace and dishonour at bay. She has made 
a mistake in the little one’s character, even 
as I have done; I gave my lady credit for 
more brains, more wisdom, no sentiment. I 
find her as big a fool as I can wish, and 
that is saying a good deal. She promised 
better than this. ‘The girl who could do 
what Violet did only two short years ago 
should have steered through any crisis, any 
difficulty, instead of which—” and Sir Charles 
brought his reflections to a close with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

He began to be exceedingly amused at 
Lady Alice’s fast increasing distress, he 
leaned back in his chair, caressing his 
moustache, and becoming more tenderly con- 
fidential in his manner to his neighbour, a 
pretty little woman with whom he had flirted 
scores of times. 

“Our hostess seems not in her usual spirits 
to-night,” this lady said, after a little while. 
She was waiting, in common with the rest 
of the ladies, Violet’s signal to rise and 
leave the dining-room—dessert was a thing 
of the past already, the dinner had spread 
into an inconceivably long one. Still, Lady 
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Churso sat biting her lip, Ler lands toying 
nervously with her fan, her eyes always on 
that smooth, dark head; her ears strained to 
catch bis veice to know what words he was 
saying to that odious ugly cat—as she desig- 
nated her guest beside whom he sat. 

Lady Alice’s delicate face grew rose-tinged 
end pale, and rose again. She tried to seem 
unconscious, but it was impossible to ignore 
matters. At last, just as she felt Thurso | 
must notice the long delay, she summoned | 
up all her courage. She leaned forward ‘and | 
spoke gently: 

' «JT think you will feel much better, Violet, | 
dear, in another room. ‘The heat here is | 
very trying. Shall we not go?” | 

Violet awoke instantly to herself, She | 
read the proud suffering in Alice’s voice, | 
she also became aware of the: well-bred sur- 
prise and curiosity she had aroused in those 
near her. She flushed hotly, and was en- 
riged with herself, but more with Lady Alice, 

“Thanks, dear,” she Grawled, with a smile 
that was full of insolence. “You are too 
kind, but you must not try and monopolise 
too much authority. I am mistress here— 
not you, remember.” 

Lady Alice grew very pale, but, Violet 
risiig at this moment was such a relief that 
she hardly realised the fulness of this rude 
remark, 

Lord Ravensmount Was aghast. 

“Good Heavens, what a vulgar young 
woman,” he gaid to himself, When he re- 
covered from his amazément at Violet’s most 
ill-chosen speech, and he thenceforth regis- 
tered a vow that, rauch as he liked and re- 
spected Thurso, he should not set foogggain | 
in the younger peer’s house, “for,” HS said | 
to himself, “it is positive suffering to sit and | 
see a woman make such an exhibition of 
herself, and shed a feeling of Shame on an | 
honoured family; moreover, I Gétest that | 
fellow Maxwell. I am somewhat surprised | 
to find him so intimace a friend of 'Thurso’s— | 
not the sort of men to assimflate I should | 
have Imagined; however, With such a wife, | 
one can be astonished at nothing!” 

Violet’s anger with ATlie flared out again | 
when they wete passing up to résch the | 
drawing-room. 

“T will thank you fo mind your own, busi- | 
ness in future, if you please, Aliee,” she said, | 
shortly, “ahd not try and teach ‘nie mine.” | 

Lady Alice drew herself up coldly. 

“This is not the moment 'to diseuss private { 
matters, Vidlet. Your ‘@uests ‘reqtiire your | 
attention!” 

Violet laughed recilessty 

“Do they, indeed,” ‘she’ 'sdid; ‘anger ‘driving 
fway every semblance of ‘refinement from 
her manner or Voice. “Well, 'they require, | 
that’s all! You ‘have ‘taken ‘upon yourself | 
to usurp my place. You tan entertain 
them; they dre all a ‘Set’ ‘of' dali fidinips. I 
tim bored to death with ‘them. I am going 
to bed.” 

Lady Alice put out her ‘hand quickly. 

“Violet,” she ‘said, her ‘véice trembling 
little—* Violet, you cannot do this. ‘You— 

“Cannot!” echoed Lady Thirso, she 
murched onward wrenching her aim atvay 
from Allie’s touch, “We ‘shall ‘$ee;‘‘you hive 
«chosen to Tet evéryone’ imagine I was ill, | 
so T am going to be ‘ill; ‘ahd théte is an ‘end | 
of the matter.” 

And as Lady Thtirso ‘vanished ‘sviftly in | 
thé direction of her ‘dwn fobm, there | was | 
undoubtedly an end of the ‘matter. j 

Lady Alice, of course, mae ‘the ‘best of ai | 
supremely awkward moment, ard the fruests, | 
whom Lady Thurso treated in’ this cavalier | 
manner, were swift to accept ‘the situation 
wid assisé the gentle girl who bore’ herself | 
so well in a ‘position that ‘Wis thore ‘than / 
painful to ‘her. There was ‘mach sympathy | 
expressed for Violet’s indisposition, and all | 
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exerted themselves to make the remainder 
of the evening pleasant. 
Hester came to Allie’s rescue most loyally, 


| even to the extent of sacrificing her own 
| nervousness and weariness of spirit by sing- 


ing several times. The sound of her voice 
reached Violet, upstairs in her self-elected 
banishment, and as she heard -it the angry 
Woman was. overwhelmed with fresh 
anger and fresh fear. What'a fool she had 
been to leave them! Now oshe'hdad ho op- 
portunity of watching Charles Maxwell, of 


| contriving means to prévent him from ‘show- 


ing Hester the adiiiration which she so cer- 
tuinly ‘aroused. 

Violet trusted no one, and although she 
knew that the thoiglts that came were vile 
insults to her step-sister’s proud, pure nature, 
she did mothing to restrain them, but rather 
she gave them free play, encouraging and 
strengthening herself in the madness that 
had come upon. her, 

This night was memorable te Thurso by 
the fact° of his first aetuad realisation of his 
wife’s character and mental calibre. Allie 
had determined to say nothing to her brother 
of ail that had occurred, but Violet was not 
so delicately anf{nded. 

When the guests had ‘taken their departure 
and Thurso hastened to make gentle in- 
quiries about his wife’s indisposition, he was 
met by a perfect storm of angry, violent 
words, in which Lady Alice was dendunced as 
being everything that was objectionable and 
odious, and Lady ‘Thurso impressed upon 
her husband that she intended to.do just 
as she liked, :witheut interference from his 
sister or any livingperson, himself itieluded. 

Lord Thurso listened in absohite silence, 
standing aloof from the passionate creature, 
who poured out ‘her anger in incoherent and 
vulgar, spiteful ‘words. 

(He made ‘no effort to stem the torrent of 
these words, and when Violet had exhausted 
herself and her’ rage, ‘he ‘walked quietly away 
and took Hfmself to his study. He stood 


on ‘the ‘hedrthttig “infront ‘of tlie “dead fire; | go harp that Mr. ‘Ohetwytite todked“at’her 
0) ‘that Mr. ‘Ohe . 


there was & cold grey look on his face that 
spoke of a like death within him—the death 
of illusion of hope, of everything that meant 
tha light of life and happiness to him. 

re Gea d wae Ka i 

CHAPTER XXIV, 

‘Hester “Was véty“Antiois ‘axbout Leonore, 
and ‘several ‘days “ptissed ‘after ‘the dinner 
party at Dady' Thtirsé’s ad no etter lad 
come from Bady Maxivell, She was greatly 
troubled, ‘and’ did hot ‘know what to think 
or What to expect. ‘She thotight’ of sending 
& ‘thlériath ‘to Ledtiore,'’ a&kitie What afled 
her, but the meétiory ‘Of Sir Charles restrained 
her 


formatién -about “her ‘friend. "He ciime ‘to 
see Hester very freytietitly; he did’ not’ despair 
of ‘urging ‘the’ 'Pirl ‘to’ fésporid’'to ‘the ‘adtvatices 
of her father’s family; and‘ besides, he. Was 
grown ‘very ford ‘of “her, atid ‘was ‘only 
too “glad to ‘be of “@éfinite servite to one who 
was So ‘Worthy of ‘his respect and admiration. 

A’ sliflit reliipse'in Miss Gratiam’s Gondition 
nécéssitated ‘a prolonged ‘stay in London, and 
thou#h “Hester was sotry for some ‘things 


she cod mt fail to enjoy’ the ‘pléasures | 


afforded her by frequent intercovrse’* with 


| Allie and other chatmihg and crigenial spirits, 


and the study of htiman ‘nature and life 
that was thrust upon lier at oll ‘sides In a 
sojourn in the greatest metropotis of the world. 

Mrs. Crossley, mother ‘of the boyish and 
light-hearted Billy, twas speedily established 
as a friend in the cosy drawing-room that 
Hester’s clever artistic hands had transformed 


| $0 utterly from “any relationship to a hired 


apartment; and afternoon tea “chez” Miss 


Tt was Mr. Onétwytide who Wrought her ‘in- ' 





Trefusis and Miss Graham, became an in- 
stitution among a‘ chosen ‘few. ‘Violet never 
went there, but Allie never missed a day, 
and now and then Lord Thurso appeared 
and chatted pleasantly‘ to ‘the invalid, and 
drank his cup of ‘tea, while his -eyes followed 
Hester’s beautiful form witha -sort of un- 
conscieus sensation ‘of ‘rest-and delight! in so 
doing. 

It was quite ten days after that eventful 
dinner that Hester spoke to Mr. Chetwynde 
about Leonore. 

“T have had no news of her for almost 
a fortnight. I am so anxidus, particularly 
as ] heard indirectly that the Lodge is enipty, 
so Lady Maxwell must be away.” 

“You mean ‘to say you have ‘hot \heard 
from her?” Mr. Obetwynde . dsked, «much 
surprised. “That is very stratige, for she 
does not seem to have any ‘Pleasure equal 
to writing to or seeiig you. They have gone 
abroad. Of course I imagined you would Know. 
Sir Charles came to see me about) a week 
ago. He was very troubled about»his wife. 
It seems there is something very wrong with 
her health; he has taken her to Paris:to con- 
sult some celebrated specialist there.” 

Hester turned very pale. 

“Teonore ill!” she said, in a ‘quicky low way. 
More Words hovered ~on ‘her dips, ‘but she 
checked them. “Do you Know ‘what is ‘sup- 
posed to be ‘the matter, Mr. Chetwynde?” ‘she 
said, after a pause, speaking ‘as ‘wel as ‘she 
could, but she was ‘trembling ‘ail ever’ ‘from 
a sudden and not to ‘be’ resisted ‘feeling of 
dread and doubt. Leonore ‘fl "with ‘some 
mysterious complaint! Leonore, Who: had never 
been known to have a day’s dlness in ail 
her life! 

“Some intertial rouble, I ain ‘@frald;” ‘Mr. 
@hetwynde answered, gravely. Tt was ‘evi- 
@ent no sort ‘of doubt had comnvtnicated it- 
@élf to him, that he “had actepted, and ‘did 
accept Sir Charles Maxwéll’s*statement' ‘about 
his wife inréesétvelly. “A trouble,’’he added, 
‘thitt fs Tikely “to ‘affect the “poor” creattire’s 





| brain, ‘they fest.” 


Hester ‘said * ART’ in & sudten, Sharp ‘way; 

“This distrésses’ you,” He ‘said, '*ently, for 
he Imew that Festér ‘had ‘areal “affection ‘for 
his Tate ward. 

“More than I ‘¢anpossibly Say,” the “girl 
replied. She walked’ ‘to the witidow, fdoked 
out‘in a set, mechanical sort of Way, afd ‘then 
turned back ‘dgain. 

“an you” give “the  Tatly ‘Maxwell's “ad- 
‘dress? I ‘tmaust” wrtts to her “at Yoniee,””'she 
‘said, harriédly. 

Mir. “Ohetwytide ‘séarclied “thadtgh “his 
pocket-book. 

“7 had a telegtatn ‘from Sir Oharlés yes- 
téréiay; ‘they have ‘takén a house ‘tn Paris for 
some ‘little while. Héte 4s “the tatess, Tam 
‘afraid this looks rathér‘orindts for Lady Max- 
fell, Sir Onartés*6ta “tie they’ shétid “not 
‘femiain ‘in Paris more than ‘a féw ‘days unless 
an Operation were @edmed necessary, ‘and ‘as 
they have now taKen “this house I suppose ‘the 
operntion is abotitto ‘take’ place.” 

Hester was ‘silent. 

A thousand painful thoughts ‘and doubts 


‘eienlated In har mind’ She dita hot knacw exactly 


What “$6 ‘think, she only Knew she “most traly 
feared and -mistrusted ‘Charles Maxwell. “She 
shrank front ‘him with all the ‘horror with whic! 
she would have shrdnk from an évil spifit. ‘This 
fewWs “of Leonore “Was ‘to’ Ker “fratight “with 
sme ‘thost omiiidus suggestions. She could 
give.no clear picture to her feats, she Coul:! 
not put her dread ‘into actual ‘words, bit her 
whole ‘heart went’ Out “to ‘the “hélpléss® girl, 
who was, she mew only’ too Well, ‘a piece 
of cumbersome’ htimantty in the @yes of the 
tyan ‘she had maried, 1 
Hester spoke abruptly. to ‘Mr. Chetwynde. 
“You still exércise’ control’ over Leonore’s 
fortune?” she said, ‘with a quéfy in ‘her Voice. 
Mr. Chetwynde shook his head. 
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“J transferred the last of my control to 
Sir Charles a few weeks back, I only obeyed 
her father’s instructions in so doing,” the 
lawyer added, hurriedly. 

Hester moved to and fro in the room un- 
certainly. ‘ 

“Then,” she said, in a low voice, when she 
could speak, “then Sir Oharles is guardian 
of Leonore now, body and soul!” 

Mr. Chetwynde frowned suddenly at the 
sound in her voice. He had known all along 
that ter disapproved of the marriage, and, 
as has been seen, he had not been quite easy 
in his%gmind about it either, but the months 
thatehad. passed since had soothed away this 
feelingsof uneasiness, and made him think 
te ee he eee 
and possibly a happy one. 

Hester’s voice, laden with trouble and-that 
vague dread irritated him 

“Sir Charles. holds the seme position as 
most husbands,,do selative to their wife's 
position,” he said, testily,.“I must say, my. 
dear, Inthink yeu are inclined to be a little 
prejudieed,and unjust. on this subject. You 
do net dike Sir Charles Maxwell. To your 
proud spirit a man who marries for fertune 
is beneath contempt, but——” 

Hester broke. in swiftly, passionately: 

“Oh, Mr. @hetwynde, there is, alas! no 
‘but’ in this case. I know Sir Qharies 
Maxwell, I do not speak from pre 
judice, I speak trom experience. He is 
worse than any words of mine eould possibly 
paint him. He is capableof any crime. -T 
am sick at my heart when I think of Leonore, 
and remember she is alone and helpless in 
iis power!” 

“My dear Hester!” 

Mr. Chetwynde rose in his perturbation. 
Something of her feeling was communicated 
to him in this moment. 

“My dear,” he said, hurriedly, with an 
attempt at a reproof, “My ‘dear, you must 
be more guarded in your words. ‘You are 

young, and therefore you are impetuous, but 
you must nét speak Tike this. Do -you know 
‘your words carry a very strong accusation? 
I—? scarcely like to tet ‘myself think out 
clearly what you may intend to convey by 
such a speech.” 

Hester smiled faintly, but the smile went 
almost immediat-ly. She answered Mr. 
Chetwynde, quietly, firmly: 

“J meant-to convey to you, ‘if ‘pessible,” 
she said, “some of the ‘anxiety ‘that IT feel 
about Lady’ Maxwell.” 

Mr. Chetwynde frowned. 

“I am not (prepared to ‘defend 
Sir, Charles absolutely. I am aware from a 
purist’s point of view he is not a good man, 
but——” 

He stopped. There was indeed something 
ludicrous and melodramatic ;to his common- 
place mind in Hester’s horror of Léonore 
Maxwell’s husband. 

“What ts’ troubling you exactly ‘in ‘this 
Matter? ‘Why shoiild you be anxious, save, 
of course, ‘in an ordinary way, because Sir 
Charles has taken his wife to Paris to con- 
sult medical opinion?” 

Hester .answered ; him promptly. 

“Because;Leognore does not need. any .medi- 
cal opinion;,, because she is, perfeetly swell, 
and this weport of; her iluess;is .but,a. muse 


on her. husband’s,part jto,,aceount. for. her | 


journey ..to: Panis.” 

Mr. Chetwynde,,was now, fairly. angry. 

“You must pardon me, Hester,” ;he ,said, 
hotly, “but,.your insiangtien is nothing» more 
hor Jess than shocking 'to.my mind: ‘What 
purpose ean Sir Charles have for inventing 
such a story? and; hew:can..you possibly 
testify to Lady Maxwell'seonélition 6f health? 
As I. said before, iyou sliow your dislike 
and prejudice’ for ‘Sir’ Gharles ito: carry you 
too far. Even you must be at a loss to! 


4 





| 











provide a reason for such an invention on 
the part of your friend’s husband.” 

“Tf I am wicked and misjudge him, I pray 
God may forgive me,” Hester said, coldly, 
yet earnestly, “but though I recognise the 
value of your temperate judgment, you have 
not had the experience of Sir Charles Max- 
well that has been given to me. I say 
once more that this journey to Paris, this 
utter silence on Leonore’s part, fills me with 
an anxiety I cannot put into words. With 
all my prejudice, all my dislike, there is 
aa unfortunately, new or unnatural in 
supposing that Sir Charles Maxwell would 
have far greater enjoyment of his wife’s 
large fortune without the constant presence 
of that wife to mar his pleasure. These are 
strong words, Mr. Chetwynde, but I feel 
-wterongly. 1 e@peak out the truth to 
Fou. Pew \ ¥,. words may not be as: 
_ prophetic,.as. ial t them to be!” 

The dawyer.4fas sHent for a long time. 

“You haye upseb.ame more than I cant 
say,” he said, when he spoke-at last. “You 
haye broughia tion to my.mind that 
is Uptle dess ‘than hideous.” 
abruptly. ! 





would murder this, poor creature—that he 
would actually take her 1 life?” 

Hester hadsunk down on a chair and had 
covered her dace with her hands. She did 
not answer at once. When she lifted her 
head she was grown very pale, even her 
lips were ashen white. 

“I do not know exactly what I fear. I 
only know I do fear. I have a horror, 4 
loathing for that man. It hurts me terribly 
to see that poor creature pass out of safe 
keeping into his hands. As I said before, 
I pray I may be forgiven if I wrong him, but 
V1 Inow him to be vile, cowardly, wicked. 1 
| should be surprised at nothing he might 
do!” She rose from her chair again. “I 


will write immediately to Leonore. If I, 


receive no answer, I shall charge you, her 
late guardian. aud administrator of her for- 
tune, to go,ever yourself and see that things 
are well with her. You will do this I know.” 

“*Assuredly,” the lawyer answered, and 
then, as Billy. Crossley ~was announced, he 
took his. departure, more perturbed in his mind 
than ‘he, had ever been in his life. 

Hester, .as:may.be. imagined, »vas little in 
the .mood for .merry, conversation, and to .es- 
cape, thig,,and).also;as).a relief to. her aching 
\shead,. @be,propesed a walk with Mr. Crossley 
in, the-park. The young,.man..was only too 
delighted, -he .,would ,have gladly .gone . to 
Jericho if;Hester had, suggested: the journey, 


» besides, dhe tell thimself,he should find, more 


courage and)-aid-froin out-door things in the 
task ;he had et’ himself. 

| Hester; along, ‘too deeply lost in 
‘her troubled tlioughts to hear all Mr. Crossley 
was saying, suddenly became aware that 
the young man was endeavouring ‘to- stam- 
mer out some speech of great import. ° With 


all cher natural gentleness and kindness, she 


assisted him -by ber: manner, end then iushe 
felt, first slightly amused, \and «then paineil 
at the. result, for (Mr. Crossley gathered up 
‘all his. courage: to lay himself .and his. for- 
tune at her feet. 

Though circumstances ‘had: been about her 
to .make, her life,;sombre. and eventful be- 
youd tat, which jer age demanded, Hester 


Was \young .cuough to; be a little confused 


at such .aimatter as a preposal of marriage. 
She blushed, looking ‘her lovéliest meanwhile, 
but after that first momént’s shyness she 
recovered. herself, jand)in.jayfew gentle, well- 
chasen, words begged to,decline- the honour. 


 Asnow,” 


. some pretty words. 





Mr:Crossley! was, notin the least surprised. | 
“Of, course, I ,knew you would not have | 


me,” he said, dolefully; “and, oh! I am so 


i 


awtully in love with you, Hester. You can- 
not think how much!” 

“You are a silly baby,” Hester answered 
him, with a little laugh. “Imagine you with 
a wife, Billy!” 

“If you won’t marry me, at least you need 
not jeer at my misfortune!” remarked the 
young man, with exceeding gloom. 

Hester put her hand on his arm. 

“Dear Billy, Iam very, very fond of you,” 
ghe said, almost tenderly, “but—” 

“But. Hester? I should just like to 
Mr. Crossley, wrathfully, 
“aby there ammpst .elways be a ‘but’.in my 


“But L ‘shall never marry,” Hester finished, 
the. smile eomibg again unconsciously to her 
lips. 

Mr. Sonatiey replied to this in a most 
vigorous r. 

“Qh! eer!” was what he said, and 
though: Hester did not quite comprehend its 
full impert it carried a lot of significance. 
“That is qhat you women always say -when 
you waut<to let a fellow down, easily.” 

¢Have.you had it said to you so many 
times, then?” Hester inquired, misehievously. 

“Scores«upon scores!” promptly returned 
Mr. Croggley, and then he blushed as he 
mealised the confession he had made. 

“Dear Billy, how. busy you have been,” 
@ester said, and this time she laughed out- 


right. 
Mr. Crossley chose to assume an ig- 
grieved air. 


“I think you might show a little more 
heart in it, Hester,” he declared, and then he 
came to a standstill. Suddenly, “If you 
won’t think me very rude, I think I will go 
bark to my diggings, I feel awfully bowled 
over, and you don’t care a d——d—I mean, 
one single bit, which is beastly unkind of 
you, Hester.” 

Hester hurriedly tried to soothe him by 
She sas very fond of 
the boy, and in all her amusement pt this 
event, she had a little feeling .of pain at 
being obliged to hurt him jin. the. faintest 
way. 

“Oh! yes; I will be your friend, always, 
Mr. Crossley answered to ihe? words, “and 
you know there is nething I, will not..do for 
you, Hester, if you ask me. .You,,try me, 
that’s all. You.don’t aijind,if I leave you 
mow, do. you?” 

Hester continued ber jwalk slowly after 


” 


he had.gone. This episode had, to aicertain 
extent, pushed aside her anxiety, but it 


would not be for long. .The memory of 
Leonore was 'too keen tobe easily, fongotten. 

She gave a great start when she, found 
herself face to face. with ,Lord Thurso, and 
heard him speaking .her name. She hai 
not.seen him coming. towands: her. 

*A penny for your thoughts;” Lord Thw'so 
said te ther, as she put:hervhand in his. 

“Where do you:spring from?” she: replied. 

“I have been following you for some 
while. I caught sight ,of .you and Billy 
turning into, the Park, .and tried to catch 
you up. ‘T.ovas,ijust going. to reneunce ithe 
intention when I saw!him leave you, \i(He leaked 
very downcast. What had) you .been saying 
to him, Hester?” 

Hester coloured. faintly. 


“He is a nice boy,” she. answered, some-. 


what irrelevantly. 

“Very,” Thurso agreed, with a. (passing 
smile. They walked on down the :deserted 
path by ‘the Row. It was a very cold day. 
the wind blew steadily from the east. It 
Imd brought a vivid touch of colour on to 
Hester’s cheek; she looked; at her companion 


) Shyly. 


“Billy wants to marry me,” she said, in 
the simple girlish way that somehow always 
eame to her in her intercourse with Thurso. 
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LORD THURSO STOOD QUIETLY WAITING UNTIL VIOLET HAD EXHAUSTED HERSELF AND HER RAGE ! 


The earl gave her a quick glance, and | could, “now I have several. I do not know 


his brows contracted suddenly, why, he could 
hardly have told, neither could he have ex- 
plained why he had all at once a very strong 
objection to the young man, whom he had 
hitherto always called his friend. He did 
not speak at once, when he did it was to put 
@ question very briefly. 

“And you?” 

“Oh!” said Hester, very lightly, “I told 
Billy I was very much obliged to him, but that 
I had no intention of getting married.” 

“Just yet, I suppose,” Thurso added, 
lightly. 

“At any time,” Hester corrected, quietly. 

The man beside her looked at her quietly, 
intently. — 

“You know you are too young to make 
that assertion,” he said. He made no men- 
tion of her beauty, but there was a sound in 
his voice that testified to his appreciation 
ot it. “What age are you, Hester, not 
nineteen yet? Why, you are a baby--in 
two or three years——” 

“You know I am not really young, Dick,” 
she answered, “Yes, in years, perhaps, but not 
in experience and knowledge of life. Why. I 
was a little woman when I was only eight 
years old. I used to take care of my 
daddy. I was not his baby, I was his 
friend, almost his confidant!” 

Tears sprang to her eyes at the recollection 
of that bygone time. 

“How you loved your father!” Thurso said, 
almost ‘with a touch of jealousy in his voice, 
“will you ever find room in your heart for 
such another love, I wonder?” 

Hester turned away her face; her colour 
had risen, and her heart beat uncertainly. 

“Your uncle George was very dear to 
me,” she made answer hurriedly, to this. 

“And now?” 

“Now,” Hester said, as lightly as she 





who comes first. There is Allie, and Miss 
Graham, and dear Mrs. Orossley, and her 
Billy, who is a good and loving boy, and 
poor Leonere Maxwell,”—Hester’s face 
clouded as she spoke the last name—“and 
then,” she said, very airily, “then there is 
you, Dick, last, but not least.” 

Thurso made no immediate reply. His 
silence sent that strange thrill through 
Hester’s heart. Suddenly it came to her 
that she had made no mention of Violet in 
her category of friends; she felt suddenly 
miserable. This must be the reason of his 
silence. She longed, oh! how she longed, 
at this moment to be able to speak out some 
warm word of praise or affection for his young 
wife, but Hester was too honest, too honour- 
able. She did not feel affection for Violet; 
not even te give him pleasure could she 
speak falsely. She was silent too, and they 
walked on some }ittle way without exchanging 
a word. When Thurso spoke it was qvite 
on another subject. 

“Do you know I have been offered the 
post of governor at ——--?” he said, mention- 
ing a very important British possession. 

Hester’s face brightened. 

“And you will accept? Oh! Dick, I hope 
you will aecept it! ‘You would like the life, 
and it is a great honour.” 

Thurso assented to this. 

“Ravensmount sent for me yesterday to 
discuss the matter. By the way, Hester, 
you have made a tremendous conquest there. 
The great man made many inquiries for you, 
he has never forgotten your singing; he wants 
t2 meet you again.” 

“He is very kind,” Hester said, indiffer- 
ently; she was thinking of the appointment. 
“And you will accept, Dick?” she said 
eagerly. She knew how his whole nature 
recoiled from an idle life, and how he would 





haye enjoyed such a post of honour and duty 
as this one promised. 

“Unfortunately, I have been compelled to 
decline. I don’t think the climate would 
suit Violet,” the young man added, gently. 
No more. No words of his own disappoint- 
ment, of the real pain it had been to him 
to have to sacrifice so much of his ambition 
and pleasure. 

“I understand,” said Hester, and indeed 
she did understand, absolutely. 

They talked after this on many subjects, 
and Thurso took the girl home. 

“We must have another walk some day, 
soon, I hope,” he said.: 

“T shall be delighted,” Hester answered, 
and with a smile, they parled, she to go 
up to her room to write a few eager, anxious 
words to Leonore; ‘he to make his way back 
to the club, his heart strangely elated, yet 
equally sad. These brief glimpses of Hester’s 
nature were becoming very sweet to Thurso, 
almost dangerously so. The more he talked 
with her the more he felt the certainty that 
in this gir] there was the one spirit, the one 
living sympathy which could ever be a mate 
to his own soul. In Hester there was a 
chord that struck instantaneous reponse to 
himself. She was gradually growing into his 
thoughts and dreams as the ideal of all in 
womanhood, or indeed in life. It was a 
dangerous channel for his thoughts to drift 
into, it could lead to no good, only to more 
pain, more misery, more hopelessness, than 
that which his mistaken marriage had brought 
upon him. 

As yet this knowledge had not come defi- 
nitely to him, and Thurso did not stop to sort 
out his emotions; but events were marching 
fast to bring matters to a crisis, to tear down 
the veil which now clouded his heart’s eyes, 
and to show him what Hester really was 
to him and to his highest feelings. 

(To be continued. ) 
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LADY ALICE, WITH HER SON AT HER SIDE, AND EDITH ON THE FLOOR AT THEIR FEET, MADD A VERY HAPPY PARTY! 


THE TENANT OF WILDMERE COTTAGE. 
CHAPTER Vi 
HIS STORY. 


Instinctively, as the words passed his lips, 
Lascelles loosed the girl’s hand and got up. 
Never, eyen in the first hour of his bitter 
shame years ago, had he felt so intolerable 
the tie that bound him; never had he ‘longed 
with such madness of longing to snap it 
asunder; never yet either had there been 
this terrible feeling in his heart that for 
him to touch this child’s pure hand was to 
contaminate her. He had the outcast’s 
feeling, dnd he moved away from her, where 
he could not see her startled eyes, only 
hear the whisper that repeated his last words. 

“Yes—my wife,” he repeated, in an almost 
rough way—“these five years, and for the 
most part has been no wife to me—faithless 
before the first year was out. That is my 
secret. You have looked at me often enough 
with wistful eyes, as if you thought there 
was something in my life not all you would 
have it. Now you know it. It isn’t a story 
fit for you—how vile a woman can be, what 
wreck she can make of a man’s life and her 
own!” 

Then he threw himself into the story, 
telling it in brief, abrupt phrases, while he 
paced irregularly up and down, backwards 
and forwards. He did not seem to the 
girl sitting there hke the same Claude-- 
gentle, bright, with only momentary lapses 
on any indication of such a tragedy as 

8. 

She was bewildered by this sudden plunge 
into black realities, with no experience of 
life to round off the sharp edges, It was 
an old story he told her; how five years 





before, when he was travelling in South 


| America, he had come across the beautiful 


daughter of a poor gentleman, Juanita de 
Marcos. She had her lover, of whom Las- 
celles knew nothing and was told nothing. 
So rich a suitor was not to be sent away 
for love’s sake; he was to be drawn on, made 
to believe that her heart and soul yielded 
to his sudden and passionate love. There 
was no reason why, meanwhile, the real 
love should be given up, and it was not. 

Very lightly—for all his broken control— 
Lascelles touched on this, and how, all too 
soon, he found out, when it was too late, 
that his wife had only her beauty, and all 
his warmth of love was as nothing to her. 
She did not want it. 

“Before we left South America this lover 
came about her,” he said. “They feigned 
to be new acquaintances; it was only by 
degrees I found out the truth. Of course, 
I had faith in her, I believed it impossible 
she could fail. I forbade him the house, and 
she was not te see him. I could not get 
hold of him. I think she must have warned 
him.” 

All this time it seemed Lascelles’ mother 
only knew he was making a prolonged stay 
in South America. He had purposely re- 
frained from telling her of his marriage. 
He thought it would disappoint her; he would 
wait tiil he got to England. Then came this 
failure of all his dreams, and he was too 
heart sick to tell her. No one else, none of 
his friends, knew more than that he was in 
America. 

“About this time I met your father,” Las- 
celles said, and Edith stirred at that. “He 
was the truest friend I had then; older than 
I, and seeing how I was placed did all he 
could to help me. ‘That was what made the 
charge of you so precious, even before I saw 
you. He it was who trusted Juanita even 





less than I did, and that was little enough. 
His letter recalled me once when I had kft 
home for a day or two—my wife had left me.” 

For a minute he did not go on—seemed to 
choke back something that would have 
shattered the slight hold he had on himeelf. 

“F was too late,” he said, after that minute, 
moving restlessly ag and then coming 
nearer to his silent listener, and leaning 
against the lintel of the window. “I over- 
took them after some days. Of him [ made 
what he is now and will be till he d@es—a 
helpless cripple; and I had killed him if he 
had not managed to escape me and fly.” 

“And Juanita?” Edith said, with bloodless 
lips. 

“I brought her home—to this house where 
you knew her, and I told my mother every- 
thing. 

“I have no belief in divorce, as you know. 
Faithlessness cannot break marriage. All ¥ 
could do was to save myself and my mother 
from open shame, and no one from that day 
to this dreams that I was ever married. I 
kept Juanita under close watch; her lover 
wis poor and an invalid, true, and she has 
no love for such; but still she has, as you 
see, mad impulses, and might have flung up 
even her ease in one of tham.” 

And then his self-command gave way. 
He said in a low, passionate tone, locking 
his hands together in a strained clasp: 

“I never had love—never gave it. That 
wasn’t love as I understand it now. And 
she knew it. I knew you were in peril; I 
tried to save you from it, I did my best, 
and I failed. I couldn’t send you away—- 
God forgive me! And then there was my 
mother, who had borne at my hands so much, 
and only loved me the more. But I might 
have seen the end—” 

Edith started up; spell-bound as she had 
been, held back by a feeling altogether new 
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nd uncomprehended, this broke down be- - | was sent by Lady Alice. The Lascelles were 
neath his agony. OHAPTER Vil. always generous, said Hasledene. 


“Claude!” she said, appealingly, going 
close to him, looking up at him with eyes 
full of tears. He caught her hands sud- 
lenly and ‘bowed his face down on them. 

“Oh, forgive!” he whispered;+‘*there ‘were 
sobs in his voice. “I have brokem my trust! 
to your father—to you. I will take her: 
away! ‘I will go away myself! but. forgive! 
i ask nothing from innocence Mike yours. 
Hiow can you know thatrm mana has no. 
armour against such as you! “Let sme keep, 


what I have—something to gave me from }, 


wreck.” 

“Don’t talk so! Dowtt wavkoume ‘to for 
give you. I can’t, I have,mdthing to fer-, 
give! What -wrong have you Gone? You’ 
have guy been unhappy atid wronged. You’ 
have kept your trust; youhave guarded me; 
always: you saved my life.”  dith ‘broke 
out with ‘these words in @ passionste way! 
that stastied sherself, and seemed to ‘shake® 
her from \head to feot; the. bands in his. 
<juivered pnd chmg to his clasp, her voice:gave : 
way and foreed ther to be silent, with a thou- 
sand things in sher heart, end mene on ‘her 
lips. When -laseelles, lifting ‘his thead sud- 
denly, drew sher within his @rms, #he yielded 
without thought of resistance, without, for 
the first moments, a distinct sense of any 
change in their relations. It was Olande, 
who had had mo Jove—who loved her. ‘That 
very yielding, of innocence, of pity, of purest 
love, appealed irresistibly to the man. “He 
held her close-strained to his heart, but 
somehow the passion: was -halfisubdued—was 
mingled with other emotions that made of 
him less of the lover than the worshipper. 
Yet these few minutes brought to her con- 
sciousness; in some sense only still it was 
Claude, and she could not move; and a 
strange happiness made her heart throb. 

He half loosed her with an effort; but-her 
cheek was less pale and her breath irregu- 
lar; he had had his moment of heaven; he 
must remember what a child she was, and 
vesist the almost overwhelining temptation 
to keep her; to gain from her more than he 
had yet been given. He could not trust 
himself to speak, lest he say teo much and 





} 
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FORGIVEN | 


shor) deave 
not-hear of itshiswasithe fault, why should | 
all Sbout*hin s¢ffer? Lady~ Alice sald af he 
went, Juanita. of necessity -he wemoved 
to «mother ce, that was one difficulty. 
“Phe mextds,” she went on gesitly, “that 
I ean"t*heve you practically a ate 
no home to turn to, “And then Hdi 
better for seeing something ofthe world. She 
is a child,-she has.#een no one-but you; fer 
her own sake, for¢yours, she must be able 
to understand herself and lead a wider ‘We, 


}-and you yourself would insist on it if you 


qwere‘iree. “You are deluded by the impossi- 
bility of anything between you. She shall 
go 0 your cousins, ‘the Wilbrahams; their 
another will guard her like her own daughters, 
and I can see her from time to time, so can 
you. They sill besin town for the winter, 
aud Edith will be ablewte have some society.” 

Lascelles «yielded at dast, with many a 
bitter self-accusation, whieh his mother would 
not allow. : 

Later in the day he saw Stevens, and sur- 
prised that worthy by telling tim to call on 
Mrs. Wyndham and ask her about her rent. 
This was always formally paid, though prac- 
tically Juanita had it back. ‘The steward 
said he would go, of course, but he was afraid 


| Mrs. Wyndham was not ‘well. The doctor, 
to his certain knowledge, had been sent for | 


sin against honour; but he laid hold of the | 
sweetness it was to have her sympathy and | 


tenderness, and fortified himself with -that— 
allehe could have or bope for; so that after 
awhile he grew stronger, and was able to fall 
back in some measure on their relations of a 
few hours ago. 

“My own child,” he whispered, softly, 
“vour «sympathy is precious to me, ‘but I 
have gained it at too great a cost—a terrible 
risk to you; it has tried you bitterly.” 

Edith let him release her, but clung to 
his hand, looking’ up at him with sorrowful 
tender eyes. Lascelles felt his heart stand 
still while he ‘waited, and she seemed. to 
struggle for words, 

“You said,” she began, confusedly, turning 
her eyes away—“you said just now—about 
keeping what you had. TI can’t say all I 
want”—-her breath almost failed her—“only 
you couldn't lose it.” 

His hand closed over hers convulsively, 
then dropped abruptly, and he made a step 
away from her. 


“IT know—I understand,” he said, huskily. 


“God bless you for 
live on.” 

And then he had gone with another abrupt 
niovement, as if he had veached the last 
limits, and to, leave her: was the only way 
to save himself. Edith sank, to -her knees 
by the chair near her, and all her heart was 
full of prayers for him. 


that—for something to 


about twelve o’clock. 

“I am sorry for that,” said Lascelles, 
as easily as he could, ‘Well, go and see if 
that is true, and come backjand tell me.” 

“I shall know what she is doing,” he said 
to himself, when he -was e@lone, “whieh is all 
I care about; Lut L must have seme sort: of 
blind.” 

The steward brought word that Mrs. 
Wyndham was .confined to her room, and 


before the:day was over all -Hasledene /knew |. 


it too. Meanwhile, Lady Alice wrote to Mrs. 
Wilbraham, and said nothing to Edith, who, 
very much shaken, and very unhappy, kept 
mostly in Lady Alice’s rooms, But, when Las- 
celles met her the next day he. was,so completely 
himself that. he put her at her ease more than 
she had imagined possible; what had passed 
the night before seemed, almost like a dream. 
There was the same. tender kiss and a gentle 
“Good-morning, Edie, are you. better to-day?” 

He though his constant effort rewarded 
by the frank lift of her eyes to his. He Jeft 
her and went to Lady Alice. 

“Mother,” he said, a little hurriedly, “they 
are saying that Juanita is worse, that the 
doctor is anxious. I want someone sent, as 
from you, to find out; if it is true have Dr. 
Stanton down. There must be nothing left 
undone.” 

“T will inquire, dear,” ‘said Lady Alice, 
and her own maid was ‘sent. “It looked only 
like a graceful attention, and so it did when 
fruit and flowers were sent to Wildmere Cot- 
tege from the Dene; it turning out that “Mrs. 
Wyndbam was suffering from congestion of 
the lungs supervening on a chill. All Hasle- 
dene thought only her: well-known § kindness 
prompted Lady Alice to send for her London 
physician; she had done that before with 
tenants not able to pay large fees. 
supposed, also, the Sister of Mercy who came 


from a sisterhood to nurse Mrs. Wyndham | 





At the Dene the new plans were suspended, 
and Edith reovered the physical shock, but 
had got more quict, and busied herself very 
much with her studies. She did not see a 
great deal of Lascelles, who was anxious, and 
lived on horseback or in his library. Some- 


‘the servant who answered him 
this singuiries as “an ordinary 
He heard from -her; #rom the 
‘esters, from chance talk, from ‘his mother, 
what ought to have come —— byxhis own 
knowledge. It was not his fault, but was it 
less bitter because of that? A: fever possessed 
him inetthese strange, wearing days, when 
Juanite’s “Shagp illness fluctuated, and even 
@octer could not say how it 
thad-never been strong, he 
said, she must ¢haye on physical ex- 
posure, and there ‘had been. seme shock or 
mental turmoil: that,had strained her whole 
system. Once Lady Aliceswent without her 
saw the Sister, and 
asked to see Mrs,“Wyndbam, aud she waited 
taken. ‘The answer 
®ister put in gentler 
language thap ed shadreceived it. For in 
fact, Juanita “had turned aside and said, 
shortly, she wented to see no one. She was 
very ill, the Sister said, apologetically, and 
Lady Alice smiled gently, and asked what 
Dr. Stanton said yesterday when he came. 
It wasn’t a favourable report, and she went 
home gravely, Edith looking at her in her 
quiet, searching way, but silent, as she often ~ 


1+ 


| Was now. 


| 
| 





It was | 


One evening, some days after this, when 
Dr. Stanton had called earlier, Mrs. Wyndham, 
after lying quietly for hours, called her nurse 
suddenly, and :asked what the physician had 
said. She had seemed all through so im- 
passive, so strangely wrapt up within herself, 
that the Sister was startled, but answered, 
truthfully, that Dr. Stanton gave next to no 
hope. 

“Does that mean none at all?” Fuanita de- 
manded. Her ‘face grew livid. The Sister 
made some -seothing -answer about there 
being hope while there -is life, bat the woman 
interrupted -her impatiently: 

“Why de yeu talk that-nonserse ‘to 'me?” 
she said, “Do you tak I don’t-feel that the 
doetor is right ?” 

All thet night she was silent; rallying some- 
times, but» when: the ‘servant: Zrom ‘the ‘Dene 
called the ‘next~ morning ‘he was’ ted : Mrs. 
Wyndham was-worse, in fact, sitikiag, Juanita 
never spoke, save to refuse ‘to ‘see ‘anyone, 
even the perish priest; she was-met in 2 
lethargy, sho-was perfectly conscieus, but. her 
devoted nurse could not.get-at what was in 
her mind. At night, .when)the servant had 
gone to bed, and ithe whole, house was; still, 
Juanita’s weice suddenly breke the-pience. 

“Go.and fetch @laude Lascelles,”,.jt- said, 
“I want to ;see+yhim.before Ifie. _ Go at 
once!” : 

There was. no gainsayingher:,had the 
Sister wished it; and, whatever her thoughts 
on the. strangeness of sending fur Lascelles, 
she, obeyed the mandate. In no other way 
could Juanita be satisfied, although she must 
needs be icft alone, 

She lay motionless when ‘the Sister hal 
gone, listening intently. Would he, cone, 
her husband, whom she. had so wronged? 
Would the Sister come alone? Perhaps he 
would not be at home, though it was late. 

Then ‘she lifted herself—steps fn the dis- 
tancee—How many?—A man’s or a ‘woman's? 
And there were no voices!Did he carry 
vengeance up to the mouth of the grave? 
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She lay back ‘among her pillows; she lost 

the sound of the oncoming steps, as if they 
tiad gone over grass. Someone came slowly up 
the Stairs, and laid a haif-hesitating ‘hand on 
the door. Then it was dpened, and Lascelles 
came in. Her hollow eyes flashed as they 
sought his face, It was as ‘white ‘as her 
own, and hada strainet look. 

“T wasn’t‘ stte you would come,” she sed, 
in a voice altogether changed from the last 
time he had heard it—low, subdued, broken 
in tone. 

And her beauty had changed, too. All 
its brilliance gone, worn away by these days 
of acute suffering. 

“Did she tell you I’was' dying? ‘Was that 
why you came?” 

Laseélles came ‘to tlie bedside slowly, 
startled by the change in ‘her, and for a 
minute the ‘two looked at each other in a 
silent, sorrowful way, ‘Those years, the sin, 
the shame, divided -them; they could not 
reach across the gulf and touch each other 
all at once, even though Death bade them 
do it. Then he said, ‘in a low voice: 

“I should have come for less ‘than that 
plea.” 

“Would you? Sit down,” she said, gently; 
and he obeyed, shading his face with one 
hand. 

“That isn’t true?” he said, under his 
breath. 

“That I am’ dying?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It is true. You have done your best 
that it shouldn’t be. It was you really who 
sent me ‘all I could need, not your ‘mother. 
Tell her,”—she »paused—*teli her I’m sorry 
I wouldn’t see her. Did you send her that 
time?” 

“No, I did mot send her. ‘But”—lifting 
his head—“is there nothing more can be 
done ?” 

“Nothing more. I’ve ‘brought my death 
on myself; haven’t 1? That night——” 

“Hush! don’t speak of it,” said Lascelles, 
quickly. .He,Jaidhis hand on her’s to check | 
her, touching the: soft fingers for the first 
time for years; a thrill of pain went through 
him. Those glorious. nights .uader the orange 
trees, in the flush..of.his first passion! 

Perhaps the memory swayed him, for he 
half drew her hand into his. Her dark eyes 
lifted themselves to his faee, but. she was 
silent. She. might in that:silence be looking 
at all.she had missed. 

“Claude,” -she .whispered at -last,-after that 
long pause, “I.dare not ask you to forgive, 
I have dene, you .such: wrong, but, I had .to 
send for, you. ,That. aight I was half mad, 


CHAPTER Vil, 


It was July, and town was emptying 
rapidly. Most of that winter, and all the 
summer, Edith had formed one of the mem- 
bers ot Mrs. Wilbraham’s household, and 
gone into society, submitting to her guar- 
dian’s fiat, without a word; not. made 
happier - by it, but seeing the reason before 
she was many months older. All the year 
Claude had fluctuated between the Continent, 
London, and Hasledene. Now he was in 
town, and had not yet made up his mind 
apparently, as to any Autumn plans, either 
for himself or his ward, But on one of these 
July afternoons he called at his cousin’s and 
asked to see Edith—he wanted to speak to 
her ; and when the girl came to him, said, 
half smiling, half sighing, “I’m afraid I 
must give up calling you my little Edie, that 
seems out of place for a young lady who has 
gone through a season and received I don’t 
know how many offers.” 

Edith, who was standing opposite him on 
the hearth in Mrs, Wilbraham’s own boudoir, 
smiled gravely, and flushed. 

He looked at the slim young figure and 
pale fair face. If he had eaten his heart 
out this year, he had given no sign of it— 
the child should have free choice ; should 
live in, the world, see men and women, learn 
her own power, ' 

She said, after a minute, “You ex- 
aggerate, Claude. Mrs. Wilbraham said 
you. wanted me, is it to: knew if you are to 
take me home when you go to-morrow ? ” 

“ Partly. But the chief reason why I 
wanted you is a sort of message from Lord 
Alderton—that is, he was at my rooms last 
night-~came to me, he said, beeause you 
were so young, and it seemed to him the 
light thing.” 

‘He ‘spoke, with his ‘eyes down, It was the 
first time it) had come into ‘his duty, to tell 
her of an offer’ for ‘her ; ‘when this ‘sort of 
thing had happened ‘before, the ‘had been 
away. 

He went on, ‘rather tnurriedty, seeing she 
was silent, “It was best‘'to see you—I have 
been ‘away—I can’t ‘tell what ‘you may feel 
about ‘thisonly don’t decide ‘in a ‘hurry.” 

He glaticed up and crossed to her sudMenly, 
taking hher hand. “TI pain you, dear,” he 
said, tenderly; “my mother were fitter ‘for 


—you must fell me, what you wish, or shall 
I‘send him to you?” 

“Oh, no!” she .said, with a shrinking 
movement, “tell..him yeurself—I'm very 





but for days I had planned what I sheuld do— 
get inte the house and wait. ‘You could not 
forgive rme -if. 1 had. succeeded-——” 114 
“T was in.time, thank. Goud!” he said. “Put | 
the other, thought: aside.” 
“That I might have succeeded? But the | 
past, @laude, that is. beyond forgiveness, 
even though I am. dying.” 
Her -eyes. fixed themselves eagerly on his | 
face, which had, grown,,paler still, but softer. 
“No,” he said, under his breath, “not.past 
Neenee now,” -bent lower, .and kissed 
er, 


* * * - * 

The mysterious tenant of .Wildmere Cot- 
tage was buried in the churchyard, .none 
knowing more.of her atthe Jast than. they 
had at the first. Some of the few in the 
Village who had been .acquainted with het 
Sent flewers to lay on her, graye, . but. there 
were .not many, and -conspicuous amongst | 
these offerings stood ont a cross of exquisite 
flowers sent from the Dene, presumably . by 
Lady Alice, and,placed on the coffin by the 
Sister of Mercy. 

_ So Olaude Lascelles might, if ke could, put 
hig black past. behind him, and begin hi; 
ife again, 3 


—_— 


a ee 


grateful—it’s very good of him—” 
“ Will he take a dismissal from me?” 
said Lascelles. “In his place, I wouldn’t. 


| Forgive me if I say more than I ought, 


Kdith, but you are only eighteen, and you 
have sent away men. most girls would listen 
to. Are you sure of yourself ? ” 

“J didn’t care for them,” she said, in a 
low ‘voice,) biting, her lips hari. 

“ And -yon. would, mot -haye called one of 
them -back ? ” 

“ No ; please tell him, Olaude—I: am ‘sorry 
—+I wish they woulén’t think of me—it hurts 
the’ so—” 

‘The ‘throb of ‘the “mazri’s ‘heart'took his 
breath. Was his ‘time ‘come? ‘Had 
he held back ‘long ‘enotigh?  Couldn’t 
she care for one of these ‘men hecmuse she 
had no heart to give ? “Was''that ‘hope “he 
had cherished ever since “that ‘well “remem- 
bered night, a certairity ? ‘He bent down to 
her, resolutely steady7 

“Again, forgive, my _ child,”..he sald, 
yuietly, “ I hdve no right to probe you, but 
you are my charge—I mustn’t let you make 
mistakes, and throw away a possible happi- 
aess.” 


this task than I, But I promised Alderton- 





“It wouldn’t be happiness,” said the girl 


| —“I like him—I couldn’t love him.” 


“Then I, his ambassador, am to take 
back. that answer from you-—that you are 
sorry to give pain—grateful—but you cannot 
love ‘him ?” : 

His hold had tightened on her. There 
was a ring in his voice. The next minute 
he had locked both hands over hers, and the 
ring had gone out of the breaking voice— 

“. Suppose I came with that prayer, Hdie— 
suppose, I were no longer an.ambassador, but 
pleading for myself—for my own happiness 
—my own life—would you give me that 
answer ? Would you say you couldn’t. love 
me? You have sent all those others away, 
and I have stood aside—but I laven’t for- 
gotten—I have only waited—now it is my 
time—now I come to you and. ask for the 
gift you deny to these men?” 

He had thrown one arm round her, holding 
her pressed to him, his ‘voice, sinking to a 
whisper, his lips seeking hers, 

“You don’t shrink from me—is that my 
answer ? ” 

The girl laid her head back. against him, 
yielding to him those soft trembling lips, 
the blood flushing over her fair face. 

“ Claude ! Claude!” she whispered, then 
dropped her head again as he wrapped her 
closer. ’ 

“ My own darling !” he said, softly, when 
the first keen ecstasy had passed, and she 
was leaning on his: breast, .a little shy, with 
drooped eves. and changing /colour—“ I want 
something more—last year, that night we 
both remember, when I held you as I do now, 
and you. clung to me, it seemed as if your 
heart answered mine—tell me if it. did—or 
was it only your childish love ? ” 

She said, “ No,” with her face hidden. 

“ Was it for me then that you sent away 
other suitors, because you could not -give to 
them what was mine ?” 

“ Claude—” 

“Was it, dearest? Is it that I have 
been cruel to you after all, and you haven’t 
been happy ?” 

“TI wasn’t happy, but you weren’t cruel— 
I understeod.” 

“ Did you ? You knew-you held my heart 
now as you did then? I couldn’t: bind you 
till you had seen someone besides me. I 
couldn’t sink honour eyen for love’s sake. 
You ‘couldn’t be happy witheut“me'? You 
missed me téo much? ‘Yet when Tsaw you 
you kept away ‘from me, ‘and I: could: not tel! 
whether it was because you were only afraid, 
or because you dreaded betrayal.” 

“T ‘have been stupid,” she said, colouring. 

“No, my child, it was ‘the posifion I had 
made between us that enrbarrassed you. 
Now you understand me, and I you. T took 
courage when you refused all offers, ‘but I 
held my hnnd still ‘You ‘showld“’be ‘clear 
what you were doing ‘before I came to you. 
A ‘whole year, doubtful, and waiting, and 
giving place to other men—banishing myself 
and seeing you more in dreams than in 
réality. ‘When will you transform me from 
your guardiin, my sweetheart ? I deserve 
some mer¢y.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” she said, demurely, 
“ you oughta’t te have ‘thought anyone could 
come before you,” 

“J don’t think I should if you had been 
older. But that is no answer to me,” said 
Lascelles, smiling, “I’m not your guardian 
here—I. don’t command--I sue. I want a 
little happiness, Edie,” with a change of tone, 
and a tenderness that was pain in the way 
he stroked her hair; “you can give it me. 
And yet you are so young. No, I will ask 
no promise—you do not know all you under- 
take, And I can be patient now,” 

“ No, no,” the girl whispered, “ I want you 
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to be happy. I could do so little for you be 
fore—now I can; let me do it. r shall be 
happier.” \ 

“You are not afraid of those years be- 
tween us?” said Lascelles, lifting her face 
to him, “ nor of me—that I may have been 
made jealous, exacting, unable to give 
trust ? You have known me only in one 
character—but as lover—as husband, I may 
be very different.” i 

“T am not afraid,” said the girl, simply, 
without letting her eyes fall beneath his; 
she half smiled—how preposterous not to 
trust Olaude. As if he could fail in any 
way. 

Lascelles stooped and kissed the clear, 
loving eyes. “ You tempt me to please 
myself and claim you soon,” he said, “ we’ll 
see what the mother. says. I’m too much 
interested to decide, and play the guardian, 
T am lost without you. I’ve got to begin 
again, Edie, and I can’t unless you help me. 
And yet it is hard to ask you to sweep aside 
shadows that hang round me.” 

“ But then what is love for ? ” Edith said, 
iooking up, and drawing nearer to him. 

“ To make you look sweet, I should think,” 
said Lascelles, with a smile; “you can tell 


me.” ' ; ae ie 
She did not speak at once, then said very 
low, but without confusion: “It isn’t a 


definition, it’s only my own feeling—about 
you.” : 14 

“That’s all I want, dearest ! 
interested in other people just now.” 

“T always loved you more because you 
were not happy,” said Edith, still lower: 
“after that night, when you told me your 
story, it was like breaking my heart, to know 
that I could do nothing for you—and now, 
somehow I am selfish—” 

“How, darling ? That’s not easy to 
believe.” 

“Yes, I am.” She laid her face closer 
against him. “ Claude, I seem half glad of 


I’m not 


those memories that make you depend on | 


me—that I have to do away—do you under- 
stand ? ” | 
It was the softest whisper; almost tremu- 
lous, and she never looked up. 
“My own treasure!” he said, and bent 
his face down to hers. “I could almost be 
glad myself.” 


* . . * * 


Perhaps the mother decreed no more wait- 
ing, but certain it is that one early winter 
day, when she was sitting by the fire in the 
library at the Dene, with her son at her side, 
and Edith on the floor at their feet, there was 
a wedding-ring on the girl’s hand that lay 
in Lascelles’ clasp. 

He bent down to her presently, when Lady 
Alice had left them, and drew her head 
back against his knee, caressing the soft cheek, 
and asking her why she left it all to him to 
tell his mother about their wanderings. 

“ T like to listen, Claude. I was wondering 
if I had done all you said—if you have been 
so happy!” 

“Why did you wonder, you little sSceptic ? 
Is there any reason why I should pretend ? 
Wouldn’t those loving eyes of yours fina it 
out ?” 

She got to her knees, and as he drew her 
to his breast, nestled to him. 

“ Claude,” she whispered, “I am _ too 
happy.” } 

“And you come to me, my darling, as 
you will always—to be rested and comforted 
—as I come to you,” he said, tenderly, with 
softest kisses on the face she lifted. “ You 
make me forget those miserable years. I 
date my life from the hour I first saw you, 
since you were a bit of a thing, and I made 
love to you then, my little Edie, and you to 
me.” 





Which did not disconcert Edith, but only 
made her smile and whisper that that love- 
making was a prophecy. 


THE END, 








ADA GRAY’S ORDEAL. 


—0:— 
‘ CHAPTER I. 


A sweet, tinkling laugh, like the sound of 
silver bells, came from the drawing-room 
of Oscar Gray’s sumptuous residence. A 
servant who was passing through the hall 
paused and smiled in unison with the sound, 
and there was an expression of love in her 
eyes as she lifted the heavy tapestry portiere 
and entered. 

“Did you ring, Miss Ada?” she asked, 
with ‘a famiharity that was born of love, and 
not impertinence. 

“Yes. Bring some tea, please.” 

The golden sun was fading into the west, 
filling the room with the exquisite golden glory 
of its last rays. It lighted up a scene of almost 
Old World splendour, in the midst of which 
Ada Gray and Arthur Clinton sat, she gowned 
in Nile-green crepe, on which golden lotus 
flowers bloomed. Her pale yellow hair was 
fastened into a Psyche knot at the back of 
her head, and held by an arrow with a Cupid’s 
blood-drop hanging from its point. Her 
throat was bare, and as soft and white and 
firm as that of a beautiful child, and her face 
—ah! that does not admit of description; for 
no words could ever tell of the delicate glow 
of health in the rounded cheeks, the liquid 
beauty of the clear blue eyes, the sweet charm 
in the dimpled mouth, the full, emollient, 
quivering lips, that would have proved to a 
student of character that the woman possessed 
a soul, even without the gleam of rare in- 
telligence that flashed from every line and 
lineament of the perfect face. 

And Arthur Clinton was scarcely her in- 
ferior in point of personal attraction. He was 
of an athletic mould that is infinitely at- 
tractive to women and men alike, and there 
was about him that high-bred air which be- 
longs only to the gentleman who owns an 
ancestry of gentlemen, and cannot be acquired 
in any school of culture. He was dark, and 
decidedly slow in his movements, as if a 
weariness Of al] things human had darkened 
his life; but there was® latent power of pas- 
sion in him that no woman could see without 
an irrisistible desire to arouse. There was 
an occasional g'sam in the dark eyes, an oc- 
casional tightening of the lips to prevent the 
utterance of ‘some emotion that was singu- 
larly fascinating, but the words were never 
spoken. 

His admiration for Ada was all too apparent, 
but no word of love for her had ever passed 
his lips. 

‘He took the cup of tea which Jane brought, 
and watched the white fingers of his hostess 
as she dropped a lump of sugar from the 
tongs. The maid had gone, and they were 
alone once more, when he spoke. 

“You are a singular combination, Miss 
Gray,” he said, slowly. “If you were not 
quite the most practical woman I ever knew, 
I should say you were altogether the poetess.” 

“And do they not combine?” 

“Fancy a poetess understanding steno- 
graphy, being able to report a lecture verba- 
tim, and excelling almost any professional ¢ype- 
writer in the country in the rapidity of her work. 
James Flint remarked the other night that you 
‘would make a mark as a newspaper reporter. 
How did it happen that you should have 
cared to have studied errr: of all 
things?” 

A Pine darkened the beautiful face. 





She lifted her cup to her lips to conceal their 
trembling, and answered, 

“My mother desired it. She always had 
an idea that I should be left some day to care 
for myself, and she wanted to know that I 
should not starve.” 

“But your father——” 

“Is wealthy? Yes. He has his money, 
-+ayt—you don’t know my father, do you—that 
is, not well? He is stubborn to the last de- 
gree. If I should disobey him to the sinallest 
particular he would show me the doer, and 
I should never be allowed to enter it again. 
Unfortunately, I partake somewhat of his dis- 
position.” 

The last sentence was spoken with a pecn- 
liar dryness of intonation, that showed plainly 
that she realized that the breach was a fore- 
gone conclusion. She knew not the day nor 
the hour, but she felt that it would come 
sooner or later, unless some kind Providence 
should intervene in her behalf. 

She arose and walked to the mantel-pieco 
as she spoke, the shadow deepening on her 
lovely face; and setting his cup on a conye- 
nient table, Clinton followed her. 

“You don’t seriously think he would ever 
do that, do.you?” he asked, earnestly. 

“I know he would if the test came.” 

“And you would really attempt to face the 
world:- alone? You, with your singular 
beauty, would go out into the crowded world 
to earn your living? It would prove 
fatal to yt. Oh, child, you don’t 
know what you are thinking of! Your 
mother committed an error in teaching you 
this thing, if by it you think you are inde- 
pendent. It would be impossible, absurd! 
You have been reared like a conservatory 
orchid, with the very air tempered for you to 
breathe. You have never suffered. You 
have lost your mother, I know, but the suffer- 
ing death brings is not like that which lives: 
You don’t understand. You never could.” 

He put out his hand and touched her hair 


‘with a gentle, caressing motion that lacked 


nothing of respect. She was in that receptive 
mood when the door of the heart is wide open 
for love to enter, and both the act and the 
look in bis eyes touched her strangely. 

“How little you know!” she said, softly. 
“Tf you think I have not suffered, look in 
my eyes and see.” 

“From love?” 

“Yes, from love of my mother, which 
made her sorrows mine. She was more than 
life itself to me, and yet he broke her heart. 
She adored him, ani his cruelty killed her. 
There! I should not have spoken of that. My 
lips never even whispered the words before, 
and I feel that I have sinned in doing it now; 
but, oh! I feel it so keenly, so bitterly, that 
I could not keep silent always. There are 
times when I almost loathe him, when I feel. 
that I could strike him dead at my feet!” 

“ Ada!” 

“You need not tell me that it is wrong. 
Do you think I do not know? I try to feel 
differently. I pray to Heaven to create 
another sentiment in my heart towards him; 
but it is not there and it will not come. I 
cannot forget how he insulted and degraded 
her for an abandoned woman. I cannot 
forget that he was driving with that wretched 
creature when my mother died.” 

“My poor child!” 

She tried to smile, but the effort was not 
particularly successful. 

“J did not intend to entertain you with 
anything so lugubrious as this, but I am 
essentially emotional, as you know, and you 
drew it from me. At least you will do me 
the justice to remember that it is the first 
time I have ever spoken ‘of it.” 

“And do you think I do not appreciate the 
compliment of your confidence? ‘The little 
glimpse that you have given me of your inner 
self has shown me so much, Ada, I have 
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ajways believed you to be so happy. I have 
looked upon you as the veritable bird of para- 
dise that you appear, and to find this dark 
page in your sweet, pure life is a revelation. 
But we have all our sorrows to endure, little 
one. We have all our crosses and burdens 
to bear, and——Ada, what are you doing?” 

He had half turned from her as he was 
speaking, as if he were living in the memory 
ef some affliction of his own that he was 
trying to bear with patience, when the sound 
of a suppressed sob reached him, It was 
followed by another a trifle louder. He 
turned hastily. Her head had drooped upon 
her arm that rested on the tmantel-shelf. 
She was weeping bitterly. 

For a moment his eyes contracted as if 
with physical pain. His hands went out to 
her with a quick motion that was foreign to 
him, and were as quickly withdrawn; his 
face had grown white as death; his lips were 
drawn to a firm line. There was a little 
hesitation, a short, mental struggle that was 
fierce and determined for that moment; then 
he yielded to temptation, and with almost 
uncontrollable passion, he caught her in his 
arms, 4 

“Don't, darling.” he whispered, hoarsely. 
“Your tears unman me. I can't bear it. 
I love you, Ada, so wildly, so passionately, 
that my whole soul is bound up in yours. 
Look at me, love! Listen to me! Is there 
nothing in your heart that answers to the call 
of mine?” 

She lifted her eyes, wet with tears. There 
was an expression of surprise in them at first 
that changed to happiness. He waited for 
her to speak, and her voice reached him faint 
and trembling: 

“Tt has answered, Arthur. It is telling 
you that I can bear anything that Heaven 
may see fit to send, just so long as it leaves 
your dear arms about me!” 

He staggered for a moment, and she might 
have imagined that there was an expression 
of anguished regret in his eyes, but the next 
his lips had met hers in a kiss that nothing 
but love could have created. 

“My own love!” he whispered, almost with 
what appeated a strangled groan. “This mo- 
ment would compensate for the loss of eter- 
nity. Let the future send us what it will, 
Iam yours and you are mine. If we must die 
at the conclusion of our hour of bliss, at least 
we shall have lived. It is worth a life of 
sorrow, even shame, to hold you thus, Ada, 
kiss me!” 

She put up her arms, clasped him about 
the neck, and did it, happy as the angels in 
Heaven—for that little minute. 


CHAPTER II. 


There was a step in the hall, and barely 
time for Arthur Clinton to release Ada, when 
the portiere was lifted, and a man entered 
the room. 

He had been handsome in those far-off days 
of his early youth—there were those who 
might even call him handsome now—but 
dissipation had left its indelible mark on the 
countenance which robbed it of its beauty. 
The features were still regular, but there was 
something swollen about them that was not 
pleasant to the eye. Hie was well groomed, 
however, and bore the stamp of the gentle- 
man. 

He moved quickly toward Ada, and, with 
more effusion than he usually displayed, kissed 
her upon the cheek. She smiled at him 
brightly, making a valiant effort to conceal 
her repugnance at the caress. 


“We were not expecting you, papa,” she 


said, gently. “Why did you not telegraph? 
pr have not forgotten Mr. Clinton, have 
you? ” > 


“Not by any means,” answered Oscar Gray, 





heartily. 
know I ought to have telegraphed you, but 
you are always ready to .receive the truant, | 
and we—that is—I suddenly became tired, 
and longed for home and you, my pet.” 

He patted the cheek that had grown 
euriously crimson. 

“Have you been to your room yet?” she | 
asked, with apparent constraint. 

“No; I wanted to see you first. There | 
are such loads of things that I have to tell 
you about—about it all. How is everybody? 
I have been out of town for a month, and 
I absolutely feel like the prodigal returning 
to the bosom of his family.” 

“The physicians report a fair crop of Ja | 
grippe,” returned Clinton, smiling; “but that | 
is fashionable, gnd the people are not content | 
without it. Ofherwise, I believe everybody 
is well. I hope you had a pleasant outing?” 

“Delightful—delightful! But one gets tired 
of every place under heaven that is not home. 
Has Ada told you what a home-body I am?” | 

“I don’t think so,” answered the young | 
man, dryly. 

“Well, the fact is, Iam. Iam a domestic | 
man—a most domestic man! This thing of 
having no wife to greet me when I come | 
home, of having no one with whom to spend | 
the long evenings of my home-staying, has | 
grown dreadfully monotonous. Ada has, of | 
course, been everything that a good daughter | 
could be, but there is such a discrepancy in | 
the ages, that a daughter cannot take the | 
place of a wife. She is just entering life | 
when I am getting ready to leave it. She | 
wants balls, receptions, teas—everything that | 
has ceased to amuse and interest me. I | 
want home—but not «a lonely home. The | 
consequence is that I bave wandered about | 
more than is good for me.” | 

The girl's beautiful face had grown strangely | 
white during the speech, and there was a 
flash in the’ blue eyes that Arthur Clinton 
had never seen there before. He saw that | 
there was something the father wished to say 
to his daughter alone, and turned with casy | 
courtesy to the elder man. | 

He made one of those excuses which come 
so easy and naturally to a man of the world, 
and with a tender pressure of Ada’s hand he 
left them. 

Oscar Gray walked to the window as their | 
guest departed, and appewred to be intensely 
interested in the appearance of the young 
man as he walked leisurely down the street. 
Ada did not interrupt his occupation, but | 
stood there watching him in silence. 

He turned after a fime and came toward 
her, rubbing his hands together with a geni- 
ality his face belied. | 

“A fine young man that!” he exclaimed. | 
“He affects too much of the languid swell | 
to be altogether agreeable to men, but it is | 
attractive to women. Have you been quite | 
well, my dear?” 

“Quite well, thank you, papa.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T was about to ring the bell to let them 
know that you are here. Otherwise, you 
know, the table will be set for only one.” 

“True—true. I had forgotten. But, my | 
dear, while you are giving the order, you | 
had better tell him to have it set for—er— | 
three.” “ai 
Ada paused with her hand upon the elec- | 

| 


tric button and turned to him. The pallor | 
had returned to her face. 

“Three?” she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes.” 

“You have invited a guest?” 

“Yes. Well—that is--not exactly. You 
see, she can scarcely be called a guest.” 

“She? Who?” 

“Your new mother, my pet.” 

Ada staggered. Her hand fell from the , 
bell-button and she leaned heavily against | 


“Glad to see you, Clinton. 1| 





| she said, gently. 


| Was my mother’s?” she cried. 


, contemplate an action so vile, 


the wall. She was silent for a moment 
under the almost crushing blow that he had 
dealt her; and then she remembered that 
| she had no right to expect him to live his 
life alone for her sake, and she regretted 
her selfishness. She tried to smile at him, 


| but the effort was not altogether successful. 


“T confess you startled we f.r a moment,” 
“A new mother is not 
announced every day, you huow. I con- 
gratulate you, indeed I do, and I hope you 
may be very happy.” 

She went up to him bravely and kissed him 
upon the lips. 

“It is very good of you to take it like 
this,” he said. “Upon my word, I did not 
expect it. That is the reason I left her to 
break the news to you. I expected tears 
and sighs and eries and—” 

“Have I ever given you a precedent by 
which to form such an opinion of me? I 
desire your happiness, and if it calls for a 
wife, then I am perfectly willing that you 
should haye one. When will she be here?” 

“When I go to fetch her. She is not 
very far off.” 

“Then don’t you think you’ are rather dis- 
courteous in your treatment? I wish you 
had brought her at once, as I should prefer 
that she should not form an unpleasant 
opinion of me. Tell 1e, what is she like?” 

“T—I think you have seen her.” 

“One of my own friends, and you did not 
tell me? You have scarcely treated me 
well, not to ask me to your wedding—I, your 
only child.” 

“Yes—er—that is, I suppose I ought, but 
—confound it, Ada, you are so high and 
mighty in your actions sometimes that one 
can never tell how you are going to receive 
anything. We have been married three 
weeks.” 

“Really? Won’t you tell me who she is?” 

“She is a lady for whom I have the highest 
esteem, as I hope you will have. It is the 


| one desire of my life to see you two good 


friends—boon companions. She is a few 
years younger than is exactly desirable, but 
that is a remediable fault with time; and she 
is very beautiful, dear.” 

“And her name?” 

“She was—er—Miss Winifred Trevor.” 

Ada shrunk back with a suppressed cry 
that was awful in its intensity. She fell 
rather than sit in a chair, é@very particle 
| of vital energy seeming suddenly to have 
deserted her. She looked up at him pite- 


| ously, entreatingly, her arms lying limp and 


inertly across her lap, as if she lacked the 
power to lift a finger. 

“You surely don’t mean—” she began, 
slowly, then paused from inability to proceed. 

“There! I was afraid you would begin 
some such infernal nonsense as that!” blus- 
tered her father, angrily. “You might as 
well know it first as last: Miss Trevor is my 
wife, and as such she must be received in 
this house!” 

Ada rose slowly, all the youth and life 
| and warmth seeming to have gone out of 


| her, Her burning eyes were fixed upon him, 


a bitter scorn curled her lips. 

“And you dare tell me that you intend to 
bring that woman here into the house that 
“You dare to 
tell me that you will offer that insult to 
your dead wife? It cannot, it shall not be 
true! It is not possible that you could even 
so flagrant! 
Do you forget that it was she, this wretched, 


| depraved creature, who broke my poor mother’s 


heart? Do you forget that it was she with 
whom you were driving in the park when 
my poor mother died? And yet—good 


heavens—you can talk about it being the 
one desire of your life to see that lost and 
abandoned woman and the daughter of your 
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pure wife boon companions! 
or beast? It cannot be true! I will not 
believe it! You would never be guilty, of an 
act like that!” 

Oscar Gray was livid with rage. For 
once. in his life he became absolutely quiet 
under his ferment. of anger. He laid his 
hand heavily upon. her shoulder. Bis voice 
was stern and cold as he replied. 

“TIT have listened to you because I think 
one is always better for giving vent to the 
feelings that are in the heart. But you 
must never speak like that again, either in 
my presence or that of anyone else. You 
know me, and you know that I always mean 
exactly what I say. I command you to re- 
ceive my wife as your friend, your mother!” 

“And T refuse-—positively, emphatically, and 
for ever! Do you think-that.I would so insult 
my mother, even cowld I so dégrade myself, 
as to consider such an association?” 

There was no weakness in. her manner then, 
She was as firm as the iron-beamed house in 
which she stood. 

“Do you mean me to understand that you 
refuse to receive her?” 

“ Absolutely!” 

“For your own sake, I hope you will 
change your mind, for she is coming ,here 
to dinner to-night, and wniless you receive 
her as a danghter should her mother, without 
one word that could hurt her feelings in any 
way, you must go out. that door before she 
comes!” 

Ada. bowed. haughtily. 

“And understand,” continued her father. 
“that when you go, it is for all time. There 
is nothing that you need expect of me in 
the futare—neither money, clothes, nor any- 
thing that is connected with living. If you 
go, and T should see you starving upon a 
door-step, I would not put into your out- 
stretched hand the penny that would save 
your life!” 

“You have said. it!” exclaimed the girl, 
solemnly. 


Are you mal 








“T would go to, death at the stake. | 


rather than ivsult the me‘nory of my dead, | 
imother in the loathsome way that you. demand. | 


of me. Ydu. are. determined upon it? This 
is good-bye for ever, then?” 

“For ever!” 

She looked at him. for a moment; she saw 
that plea and threat would be alike without 
ayail, and then she passed from the room. 


CHAPTER HI. 


For perhaps twenty. minutes efter her 
husband had left her, Winifred Gray steod 
before. the: window in! the room at the hetel 
which he had:seewred ‘for her, gazing into the 
streets 5 


She was.a beautiful woman, tall, graceful, | 


She flung. open the door hastily agai a> 
she heard another knock, took the book from 
the boy’s hands, and exclaimed, at the same 
time: 

“Order a cab for me, at once!” 

She turned the leaves of the book, hastily, 
nervously, found the initial. for which, she 
was searching, then swittly cast hep, eye 
down several columns. She loked closely at 
one address, as if to impress. it upon her mind. 
then closed. the book with a, sharp. bang, 
She picked up a pen that was lying upon the 
same table, and hastily, scrawled on. a piece 
of paper: 


“Dearest,—I shall occupy the time of your 
absence by calling upon an old friend. If 
[ should’ nob be here at the time of your re- 
turn, wait for me; I shall 1:0t¢ be long. 


WINIFRED,” 


She: had already fastened on her dainty 
bonnet and her cloak, when the waiter am 
nounced the cab, 

She gave the order to the cabman, which 
none save himself heard; and once seated 
within, the, vehicle, she took herself .‘well in 
hand, quieting her nerves bya firmness: ofire-. 
solution that many a man would long. to 
possess. 

She. stepped quietly, from the:cab when «it; 
drew up before the number she had) given; 
and without glancing about her to attrmect-any 
attention, whatever, she meunted the. steps. 

“Ts, Mr. Clinton at home?” she.asked, of the 
woman, who. angwered her;ring. 

“IT think so, mafam., I think -I heard him 
come in, only a moment ageo,.. Will you walk 











in while I see?” 

If the woman felt any surprise. at, seeing, 
& lady call alone at the, home of a bachelex, 
she was too well trained to show it. She led 
the way to the drawing room, and. left her 
there. 

Mis. Gray, glanced about her. While, there 
wes no evidence of.unbounded wealth,in the 
furnishings, of the room, there was. a, quiet 
taste that would ‘have been soothing, to, an- 
other, but not so to her. Every article. in 
the room, that she had. never seen before, 
seemed to speak to her of Arthur Clinton. 


| There was through the house the odour of 


the cigars he had liked. The arrangement 
of the furniture seemed to be his style, the 
colours were those she remembered to have 
been his favourites, and in the atmasphere was 


| the subtlety of his presence so strong that she 


and of extreme style, werring her rich gar- | 


ments! with almost regal grace. Her hair 


was black as night; her eyes equally dark, | 


contrasting strangely with a face that was 
perfectly colourless: Tt gave her a peculiar 
appearance that was individual, and caused 
persons: to stare and remember. 


believed she should have known he_ lived 
there had she entered the room by accident. 

She was looking over all that, and thinking 
of it deeply, when she became conscious that 
someone was regarding her from the open 
door. 

She was still standing, and turned quickly, 
her eyes meeting those of the man she 
sought. 

Neither of them spoke fér that first moment. 
He became curiously white, and her colourless 
face seemed to take on a shade’ more pallor. 


| She scarcely knew how long they stood there 
| like that; when Arthur came slowly into the 


There was an expression in her eyes that | 
-] i é Xpress € es that | s ss 
: the. honour of this visit?” 


was not good to see fis she stood there 
looking down into the thronged street. There 


was an apparent irresolution in her manner | 
which lingered there for some moments; | 


then she crossed the room ant rang the bell 
almost savagely, 

She did not move from her position in 
the centre of the rnom until a knock soun‘ted 
upon the door, which she opened half angrily. 

“Bring me a directory!” she commanded, 
then closed the door and walked quickly 
up and down. the floor, as a sort of curb wpon 
her nervousness, while the servant 


obeyed 
her. 


| have not come for—money! 


room, and-in the coldest voice ‘she ever re- 
membered to: have heard, he said: 
“May I ask to what I am indebted for 


The expression was hackneyed enough, 
but it seemed to cut her to the soul. Her 
lips’ quivered slightly, then: became) suddenly 
rigid. as.iron. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she answered, frigidly, 
“T have not come to make a scene, and I 
That ought to 
satisfy you. I ‘have come to yeu! upon a 





matter of the simplest business—nothing more. 
Have I your permission to sit,down?” 

He looked at her in the greatest astonish- 
ment. ‘THere. was an expression. of white- 
heat pain. in, his,eyes, but he;motioned her to | 
a. chair, and. stood, there, leaning, against ‘the 


| that vile wreteh, found me out, 


door, as if ready, to show, her; owt, at & mo- 
ment’s warning, 

“Won/t you si down alsa?” she,asked, 

“No, thank you, If you. have .come.tonsee 
me upon, business, kindly state it. and let this 
interview ;end. I had hoped that I should 
never, see, you. again, I even hoped that, you 
were dead. It is six years since I heared of 
you.” 


She. passed her hand across her brow, and 
sighed wearily. 

There was.no-resentment of his speech in 
her tone: when she: replied: 

“ Thene. wene timesswhem it would have. been 
much easier.if I hadediedy but I have not, and, 
bad as I have been, ,suieide.was not in my 
line.” 

“Gowwardige L” 

“Perhaps. We. svon’t gor inte. that. 
noi been a geod), woman, Arthur.” 

“Haye you come here: for the purpose. of 
telling .me.thab?” 

“No, frankdy; I have: not, But what I 
have come.to tell yortis, that D2 am tired of 
the old life; that L want to live a different 
one; that I want to be a goed woman-and 
try to begin again.” 

“And you expeet me.to beliexe: you? You 
expect me to take you back: into my: life 
agein--to saddje myself with the ald misery? 
You. have come here to: ask. mer” 

“No;I have net done. anything ef:the kind. 
If you will only listen to me for:a little, while, 
I will try to tell you. I want nothing from 
you—nothing. under Heavea—but isilence. I 
want nothing but. that you will sweap to me 
never to reveal to any: living being your con- 
nection, with my. past life.” 

He laughed outright. 

“Do you think,” he cried; bitterly, “that 
I am anxious to have it known? Do you 
think- I am the sort of man to advertise a 
disgrace like that to the world?” 

She rose excitedly, and placed: her. hand 
upon. his» arm. : 

“If you. mean that, Arthur, swear to me 
that you will be silent. Swear to me. that 
you will tell nothing. of our connection to 
anyone. I pledge you my soul that Foam 
not contemplating a wrong to’ anyone. I 
pledge youemy: soul that I have no desire but 
to live.a different lite: from the.one I have 
lived: I don’t claim ‘that it.shall be a per- 
feetly sinless. one, because the: woman that 
has once erred has: no choice left her. Will 


I have 


.you promise?” 


“Yes, I promise it,” he cried, “I promise 
it to you and to myself: And now, if ‘that: is 
the only’ reason why you have come, for 
Heaven’s sake, go! You have taken every- 
thing out of my life that is worth living for. 
You have robbed it of every joy, of every. 
hope! Now go!” 

“In a little while. But there aré’ other . 
things that, must; be, told you,” she. answered, 
almost humbly. “Tt, is. necessaxy that, f 
should. ga. back a. few.years, You. blgmed 
me for marrying you in those old days, but 
I could not, helprit. Let me say, what I like 
for this. once; for while, ten. years ago, you 
would not believe me when I told you.the truth, 
something’, tells, me that, you will, not .doubt 
my: werd now.. I maruied you because. wish 
all my. heart, and; soul I loved,you. I, was 
the.. daughter ofa vile wretch who sold. me 
to.a,man, whom -he, knew I Jeathed, and, when 
I could, no; longer. endure:;the. life into. which 
he dragged me, I ran away. I met you, I 
loved you.so madly. tha I, concealed. the truth 
from you, and married..you,, Lhaye told you 
all. this before, but,.you would not believe, me. 
But-I swear to you, that, it is true. After we 
bad lived our few.years of. bliss, that nian, 
He threat- 
ened to tell you the truth if I did not, yield 
to his. wishes. I. preferred death: ten 
thousand times over to having you know, 
and, unpbje to-endure the, tortures of ital, 
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I yielded at last. You found me out, You 
left me then, Arthur, and: with) my. broken 
heart I carried a reckless spirit. I wanted 
to make /others: suffer as I had. suffered: I 
wanted’ toe be even with. the world’ for the 
agony that I had endured; and I did. all the 
harm that I could. I went. everywhere; did 
everything: that an) abandoned’ woman, could 
do. You loved: your: old*name! too; well to 
drag’ it through ‘the mire‘ ofa divorce court, 
and under all: the sting? of'my) suffering, I 
joved you too well to publish’ to the: world 
the fact of our marriagei; : No«one, knew: it 
but you and E For-six years I dropped; out 
of your life, and under the name-of Winifred 
Trevor I have lived, never telling to any 
living being» the story of our unjon. I grew 
tired of the life: I wanted to reform. There 
was no reason why anyone should ever know of 
that marriage which, occurred’ so long. ago 
in that little village in the heart of Italy. 
Is there?” 

“No,” he cried, almost: savagely, “there is 
none. But-what is the reason that you have 
come to me about it now, after six years 
of absolute. silence?” 

“Because—because I have married again. 
Because I am going to try, to live an honest 
life.” 

“Married! You? But——” 

“I know what you would ‘say, that'T have 
no right; but there is none to gainsay that 
right but you; there is none to deny me the 
privileges of at least that’ much ‘honesty of 
living except yourself; TI heard’ that you were 
living in this city, and I determined to’ see 
you at once, because I knéw that’ we might 
meet often in society. You are’ the only 
one who can speak, and T have: your oath.” 

“And this‘ man whom ' you have: married, 
who is he?” 

“Oscar Gray!” 

“Good: Heavens!” : 

The man ‘had grown white as death. He 
staggered slightly; thén started: forward almost 
as if he would ‘strike the creature who stood 
before him «dead at his feet. He caught her 
savagely by the arm, when a slight noise at 
the door attracted! him, He glanced: up 
swiftly, and>.recognised- the pale features of 
Ada Gray, accompanied by her: faithful -maid, 


CHAPTER IV, 


How much of the conversation that. had 
just takén place Ada Gray had heard, Arthur 
Clinton could not guess. His eyes met hers 
in questioning horror, but she saw nothing 
in thetr expression’ other thati~ bitter shame 
and an intensity of dismay. 

One glance exchanged between ‘herself and 
Winifred, and the two women who hat seen 
each other but once before in all’ their’ lives 
recognised each other. Ada did’ not look at 
her mothers rival again, but she saw~ her 
lean forward and clutch Clinten’s arm with 
her long, slim: fingers: 

For in a second the woman of 'the werld had 
read’ Olititon’s -horrer when she’ had~ spoken 
the name! of Oscar Gray. She! undérstood all 
his whiteheat. anger. She. knew that’ he 
loved Ada, the daughter of Oscar: Gray,' and 
that shecwas'an eternat barrier between'them, 

A cruel’smile curved her lips for the shortest: 
possible space of time; ther, in a low, quivering 
voice that vibrated through the room, reaching 
Ada, and sonking through: her staggered 
Senses like wine, Winifred whispered: 

“Remember. your. promise! I -hold your 
Cath! Oh! Arthur, my darling, this. is. bit- 
terly hand!” 


She tottered and: fell ‘backward on the floor, ’ 


ond lay there like: one dead} but neither 
Clinton nor Adawent near hers to: determine 
whether it: was,-a genuine: faint, cr: merely a 
simulation. 

Ada was looking,at- the, mam, who, but an 





hour before had told her of his passionate, 
deathless love, who! had, held her in his arms, 
who had kissed her lips. Her senses seemed 
dull, sodden. She could scarcely realize 


what it all meant, yet’she understood enough | 
to know that happiness,in this world was | 


dead to her for ever. 

She had not cursed ‘all mankind because 
of her father, but»instead of the wild, bitter, 
cruel anger that,sheshould have felt now, there 


was an expressiom of cold cynicism; of quiet | 


scorn, in het blue‘eyes. 

“I beg your: pardon,” she said, slowly, “I 
did not think I should interrupt a scene like 
this ‘when I obeyed your servant’s wish that I 


should await you here: ‘There is nothing» to | 
» 


say, except— 
“There is everything to say!” he inter- 
rupted, with passionate pleading. “ Ada, 


' listen tome!” 


“Tt is better not!” she exclaimed, coldly. 
“T know enough’ now!” 

“But you don’t understand. You don’t—” 

“You are quite right. I don’t under- 
stand how a man can speak of love to a pure 
girl in one~breath, and allow’ a creature like 
that to call him darling’ with the next. I 
don’t understand how a man can become so 


low as to receive such 4 woman beneath his 


roof. I don’t understand how a man can 
so far forget. that he isa gentleman as to 
be bound by any’ oath to a woman to whom 
respectable. pegple should refuse to speak. 
And I do not wish to understand. Good- 
evening, Mr. Clinton—and good-bye!” 

“Ada, you; must not go like that! Listen 
to. me: for. one- minute! I. confess that a 
horrible: thing. has; happened. I confess that 
I had not the right,to.speak to you as I did 
an hour age; I confess myself 2 scoundrel 


and a villain that I should have forgotten | 
for that» brief..moment. what was due. to you | 
and to myself; I have nothing to plead in | 


extenuation but my great love, a love 


_which—” 


“You have transferred to me from—that 
woman!” she interrupted, hearsely. 

“T swear to you—” 

“Swear to me that that ‘is not true, if you 
can; swear to’ me that you'have never held 
her in your arms; swear to' me that your 
lips have never met hers; swear to me that 
she is nothing in your life, has never been 
auything, and I will try’ to believe you!” 

She listened breathlessly for his answer, 
but it dil not come. His head was bowed 
upon his breast; his arms hung limp and 
passionless by his side; his whole attitude 
was one of almost ‘crouching shame. 

Ada laughed. 

It was the coldest, bitterest, most cynical, 
scornful sound. he ever remembered to have 
heard in his life. It stung and smarted him 
like a cut of a-whip, But it seemed to him 
that to save his.soul he could not have lifted 
his, head. The; shame-and humiliation were 
crushing him. 

During all those long, cruel years that he 
had lived. alone,, saying: no. word of love to 
any woman, he hadgone on without too acute 
suffering; but | just,/when, his passion had: be- 
come unbearable, when his sympathy and his 
love had betrayed--him: into expression, the 
blow had fallen. Ath; surely the vengeance of 
heaven had-come' for the wrong committed! 

He tried to speak, to lift his head, but he 
could not, and stood there before her, self- 
condemned. 

He heard the light footfall in the hall, 
he heard the door close, he knew that she 
had gone for ever, and yet that paralysis of 
motion continued. How long he might have 


' stood there in that helpless attitude, heaven 


knows, but it was interrupted in a way that 
might have aroused him from the dead. It 


| vas only a low yoice pronouncing. his. name, 


| but it went right to the root of his soul, 
arousing every devil in him: 

“ Arthur!” 

He turned savagely. 

“You here still!” he cried. “In heaven’s 
name, Why are you not gone? Don’t you 
know that the temptation is more than I 
ean bear? Don’t you know that I shall kilt 
you?” 

Violent as was the tone, it did not seem to 
frighten Winifred at all, She arose slowly 
nd went up to him, her black eyes filled with 
an expression that he did not attempt to 
| analyse. 

“Do you think that I should care if you 
did?” she asked, looking him unflinchingly 
in the eyes. “Do. you think I should not 
like to die if it were by your hands? You 
are the only human being in this world whom 
I have ever loved. I thought I had laid that 
feeling for ever to rest in my heart, but the 
sight of, you has aroused it all. She will 
never marry you, that girl who has just left 
you. She thinks more of her white soul, of 
her purity, than she ever cyuld think of you. 
She loves herself so much more than she ever 
could love you, that she would see you dead 
at her feet before she would yield one jot of 
her iron chastity for you. But I, Arthur, I—” 

“You—” 

—“Love you more than myself, more than 
my life, my soul, more than heaven itself! 
I would suffer everlasting perdition for an 
hour of rest and peace and love in your aris? 
| Those pure white things do not know what 
| love means. It is only after a woman has 
lived and suffered, and even sinned, that she 
can love. Arthur, let us forget the past. 
Come back to me, my darling! Let us begin 
life again. Let me show you what it is to 
live!” 

“Never!” he cried, scornfuily. “Because 
| I have listened to you in silence, you shal} 
not think that your words have been the 
slightest temptation to me. I loathe, despise 
you! It is the purity of that white sonl, as 
you call it, that I love. It is*the knowledge 
that not one mark sullies the angelic sweet- 
ness of her life that makes me adore her. 
Her very scorn of me and of my deception 
has made mé but love her the more. I thank 
heaven that He has implanted in my heart: 
the love of a pure woman, even if that love 
must be my undoing. But as for you, you 
have been the curse of my existence, I mar- 
ried you when I was a boy, chivalrous, noble, 
and true. I believed in you, and you repaid 
me in the only way that creatures of your 
stamp can repay fidelity, by betrayal and dis- 
grace. I grew to loathe you, as I ever shall, 
as I eyer must! Now go, or [ shall not. be 
responsible for my conduct. Don’t make of me 
a murderer in deed as well as thought!” 

His’ eyes were blazing with the wildness of 
his passion. His words stung her to the soul, 
for*he had told the truth; bat in that moment 
she was recreated. She was in reality the 
tigress that her associates had called her. 
She laughed a curious, stinging laugh as she 
replied, slowly: 

“Take care! Do you want me to advertise 
to the world that you are my husband? The 
temptation is strong upon me!” 

“You dare threaten me? Remember, I 
‘hold the whip-hand! ‘You don’t want a term 
in prison for Diyamy?” 

She changed instantly. 

“T want nothing that would bring unhappi- 
ness to you, my darling,” she ,answered. 
“You goaded me to madness by your words, 
but I am ready to forget them, for I love you. 
You are angry, but you will recover from it. 
And, Arthur, you don’t think so now, but 
there is a day in the future, which I foresee, 
when you will come back to me, when you 
will love ma. You will forgive me for the 
life that is forced upon me, You will for- 
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give me for all the sins that I have com- 
mitted. 
am to blame, but those hideous circum- 
stances that surround me—necessity!” 


You will know that it !s not I that | 


She walked out of the room without an- | 


other word. There was a curious compres- 
sion about the lips and a light in her eyes 
that did not indicate defeat. 


She took her | 


seat in the cab, and as she did so, her lips | . 
. idl Viscount knew what it was to be afraid. His 


moved. 
“T will succeed,” she whispered. 


“T would 


see Oscar Gray’s daughter dead by my own | 


hand before she should ever be Arthur Clin- 
ton’s wife!” 


CHAPTER V. 
When she had passed swiftly down the step 


residence, Ada paused and looked about her. 
There was a dazed, helpless expression in the 
blue eyes, as if the girl had suddenly ceased 
to remember where she was and why she was 
there. 

After @ moment of hesitation, her maid 
placed her hand upon her arm, respectfully, 
but earnestly, and said: 

Come away, Miss Ada! Oh, come away! 
This is no place for you. Come home with 
me, won’t you, dear Miss Ada?” 


self up. The word “home” had seemed to 
arouse her as perhaps few others would have 
had power to do. She caught the hand that 
still rested upon her arm, apparently steady- 
ing herself by it. 

“T have no home,” she answered, hoarse- 
ly. “My life has been robbed of everything 
to-night, Jane—everything that made it worth 
the living. That wretched woman whom you 
saw in there is my father’s wife. I don’t 
understand it all, and I hope that I never 
may; but this much I do know, that home 
and happiness alike are gone from me in 
one short hour, and I am facing the world 
alone! You go back, Jane. I might be 


” 


able to pay you your salary for a week, | 


a month, perhaps, but that would end it. 
I have my living to earn now, as you have 
yours. You go back, Jane, and I~” 

“And you, Miss Ada?” 

“Heaven knows what will become of me!” 

“Let me go with you. Come Miss Ada, 
this is no place to talk. Let us take a 
cab. Where shall I tell the cabman to 
drive?” 

“Miss Gray looked helplessly at her maid. 

“Don’t you know some hotel, Jane, whera 
we could go until I have had a chance to 
think? It seems to me—” 

She put her hand up to her head in a 
dazed sort of way and broke off as if she 
had suddenly csased to remember what she 
had desired to say. The faithful servant 
drew her mistress's.arm through her own, and 
with an expression something very like fright 
in her eyes, she led her forward, giving the 
address of an obscure but respectable hotel 
to the driver, 

Ada leaned back in the cab and closed 
her eyes. She did not seem to suffer from 
the terrible blow that had fallen upon her. 
It was paralyzing in its effect. Her face was 
ghastly, her hands like ice, but she neither 
moaned nor wept as she reclined there. 
She neither knew por cared where she was 
going, but, with the faith of a child, had 
left it all to her maid. 

She did not speak when Jane took her 
from the cab, but allowed herself to be led 
into the hotel, and sat quite still in the 
partour while Jane secured a room. 

Tt was plain and simple enough, that little 
room in the hotel into which they were shown, 
but she did not even seem conscious of her 
surroundings. 

(To be continued. , 
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ONLY ASLEEP. 
—:0:— 
(Continued from page 8.) } 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“100K ON YOUR WORK! 
Then, for the first time in his life, the 


r) 


face became as white as the tie round 


his neck. Damer saw it, and felt a thrill of 
pity for him. After all, he must have loved 
her! 


Without a word the unhappy husband 
forced a passage through the crowd like a 
madman, and people made way for him as 


| carts and carriages get out of the way when, 


leading to the street in front of Clinton’s | ® fire-engine comes rattling down a street. 


A terrible, overpowering fear was up°n him. 
What if she should be taken from him, think- 
ing of his harshness, his unkindness, and 
neglect; believing that all the love he had 


| vowed to give her had died away out of his 
| heart? 


What if he could not even get.to her 
in time to tell her that he loved her just the 
same as, or ten times more than, ever? It 
seemed an endless way to the entrance, but 
he gained it at last, and looked round with 
wild eyes for his carriage. Kate was en- 


A | tirely forgotten, wiped out of his memory, 
The girl shivered slightly and drew her-| .. eee lee : 


or else in common courtesy he would have 
left it for her. The carriage was there, 
having been brought by Wilt&, his valet, to 
fetch him, but he could not see it; so he 
jumped into a hansom instead. -He told the 
man to drive like the wind, and the cabman 
did his best to obey his instructions, and as 
soon as he got free of the traffic sent his 
orse along at a capital pace. 

When he was in the cab, with more time 
for reflection, Lord Donnington remembered 
that he was in utter ignorance as to the 
reason of his being sent for. Damer had not 
said a word about illness, and he had been 
fool enough not to ask. Good Heavens! if 
she had left him! It would be scarcely as- 
tonishing if she had, for how had he treated 
her during the last fortnight? He had not 
said one kind word, he had avoided her ques- 
tioning eyes as if he had no answer to give 
them, he had kept back all the tenderness 
in his heart as if he were ashamed to give 
t vent. Instead of loving und cherishing 
her, he had been perfectly rough and brutal; 
and, although he neither knocked her 
down nor kicked her, like an infuriated coal- 
heaver, he had crushed her tenderest feelings, 
wounded her holiest instincts. 

He had treated Jack Lepatourel like a dog 
because he had taken care of his wife when her 
own husband had deserted her! His treatment 
of him was a positively brutal insult to his 
wife! And perhaps his prayer for forgive- 
ness might never reach her ears, she might 
have fled to her mother for the love she could 
1ot get in her own home, or she might be 
so ill—so ill!—He dared not think she could 
be dead. 

He sat with his hands on the doors of the 
hansom, and flung them back as soon as they 
entered Park Lane. Then he pulled his 
latch-key out of his pocket, and was ready to 
spring out the moment that the cab stopped. 
The latch-key was unnecessary, for the butler 
was on the look-out for him. 

“Dr. Byng’, my lord, is with her ladyship,” 
he said, solemnly, in answer to the question 
in his master’s eyes. 

The power of speech seemed to have gone 
from him. She was ill—not gone, Thank 
Heaven} That was enough for him, for the 
present. 

He dashed up the stairs, and was going 
to make for her bedroom, when Marion, his 
wife’s maid, stopped him at the door of the 
boudoir. She had her handkerchief in her 
hand, and looking up into Donnington’s face, 
shook her head. The gesture filled him with 





dismay, but in his great hurry he said nothing, 
but went softly in at the open door, holding 
his breath. . : 

He went forward, staggering like a drunken 
man. ‘Two doctors, with grave faces, were 
standing by the sofa, in ominous idleness, and 
on that sofa lay his wife, the lovely Lady 
Donnington, in her beautiful white dress, 
with diamonds glittering on her arms, at her 
throat, and in her golden hair, more 
exquisitely lovely than any artist’s dream, 
but with death in her face and in the utter 
stillness of her limbs! 

The Viscount stood still, as if frozen to 
the spot, then with a groan, more like the 

ast in its my than of a man, 
gry of? = his one beside his wife, 
and took one small cold hand in both of his 
own. 
“Eva! Eva!” he cried, with all his miser- 
able heart in his voice. 

No answer, not even the slightest tremor 
of an eye-lash. Marion’s sobs outside the 
door were the only sounds that broke the 
awful silence. ‘Then, feeling as if he could 
bear it no longer, he stood up and faced the 
doctors, in half defiant despair: 

“What is it? What have you done to her? 
She was quite well when I Ieft the house,” 
he said; hoarsely. i 

“But that was in the morning, I believe; 
and it could- not have been till late in the 
afternoon that Lady Donnington took the 
chloral,” Dr. Byng said, gravely. 

The Viscount looked up into the physician’s 
round, benevolent face, with a dazed ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

“Chloral? She never took a drop in her 
life. She was dead against anything of the 
kind,” he said, quickly. 

Dr. Byng looked towards the small table 
from, which Kate had taken the glass. 

“There is a glass there from which the 
chloral was drunk, and a freshly - opened 
bottle from. which the dose was taken. There 
is no doubt about it; and Dr. Armstrong per- 
fectly agrees with me.” 

Dr. Armstrong, a tall gentlemanly» man, 
with a thin, clean-shaven face, bowed gravely, 
aud said in a low voice: 

“There is no room for a difference of 
opinion. Lady Donnington must have taken 
it to subdue the neuralgic pain in her head.” 

“T tell you she never took it of her own 


‘free will!” the Viscount exclaimed, vehe- 


mently. “Some devil forced it upon her. She 
has been poisoned, I tell you, and save her 
you must!” 

“We have done all we can,” Dr. Byng said, 
soothingly, as # any words or tones could 
soothe such mortal anguish, “but the dose 
was far too strong, and has consequently 
numbed the vital powers. We must leave © 
the rest to time.” 

“Time!” he repeated, in bitter mockery, 
“and all the while she will be. slipping 
through our fingers. Look at her now. Oh, 
God in heaven! is there no hope?” 

“Tf she wakes, her ladyship may have 
recuperative strength sufficient to enable her 
to revive,” Dr. Armstrong said, in his quiet, 
unemotional tone; “but there is a fear that 
she may pass away in a state of coma.” 

The door was pushed open, and Kate 
Walmsley stood trembling and aghast on 
the threshold. Her smart yellow dress was 
torn, and all its trimmings crushed as if it 
had been dragged recklessly through a crowd. 
Her dark eyes looked abnormally large, and 
her cheeks were ghastly. She stood there 
chained to the spot because of her wild long- 
ing to know the truth, unable to enter be- 
cause of the dread that held her back. The 
moment the Viscount caught sight of her 
he went towards her with fast strides, and 
seizing hold of her, dragged her forward till 
he brought her close fo the sofa. 
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“There, look on your work! I know you 
did it!” he said, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion and pain. “Curse you!” 

The unhappy girl slid down on to her 
knees, and hid her scared face in her hands, 
as a cold shiver made her shake all over. 

“Oh, God forgive me,” she sobbed, “I 
never meant to hdrm her. I only wanted 
to send her to sleep.” 

Dr. Armstrong’s voice, cold, calm, and un- 
impassioned, fell upon her ear like a knell: 

“Then why did you give her three times 
the amount for an ordinary dose?” 

“T was in a hurry,” she panted, for her 
breath failed her, and her head felt in a 
whirl, “and my hand shook, and—it was a 
mistake, indeed—indeed it was,” her voice 
rising almost to a shriek, as the horror of 
being condemned as a murderess made her 
brain reel. “Oh, Don, forgive me!” 

“Never! so long as I live!” savagely, in a 


fierce undertone, making a movement with | 


his foot, as if the training of a lifetime, be- 
sides his own natural instincts, could scarcely 
keep him from kicking her. 

She was the vilest thing on earth to him 
at the moment, and there was actual ab- 
horrence in his face as he looked down upon 
her. 

Kate struggled to her feet, and stood there 
in a state of miserable indecision. All her 
most cherished hopes were crumbling in frag- 
ments about her, whilst her fears took shape 
and proportion. 

“A murderess! a murderess!” the words 
kept ringing in her ears. She put her hand 
to her white throat as if she already felt the 
rope round it—that cruel stifling rope—and 
tottered, her knees giving way with physical 
fear. She gave one despairing glance at 
Eva, lying so still, without the power of 
saying one word in her defence. She 
thought of her blind faith in her, in spite 
of all she had done against her, fhe loving 
affection which had survived every test, and 
for @ moment, her heart felt as if it would 
burst with the agony of remorse. Then she 
hurried with unsteady steps towards the door, 
half fearing lest she might be stopped on 
the way. 

Dr. Byng looked after her with @ frowh, 
and Dr. Armstrong threw a glance of in- 
quiry towards Lord Donnington, but he 
neither moved nor spoke, so she went out of 
the room unmolested. Marion, who loved her 
mistress &s a sister, drew her gown aside lest 
it should touch Miss Walmsley as she passed. 
In her simple eyes she was the murderess of 
her beloved mistress, and gentle creature as 
she was, she felt that she would have enjoyed 
the sight of seeing her hanged on the gallows. 

She followed the yellow dress with her 
tear-stained eyes, as it disappeared down 
the corridor, with a prayer on her pale lips 
which was scarcely Christian in its form. 

Oh! if vengeance could give her poor dead 
mistress back to her, she felt as if she could 
have torn Kate Walmsley to pieces with her 
own trembling hands! 


CHAPTER IX. 
THEN I AM SO HAPPY, 


When Kate Walmsley reached her room, 
She locked the door, and then proceeded to 
divest herself of her smart clothes in frantic 
haste. She got out of the wardrobe a homely 
Serge, with a hat to match, and enveloped 
herself in a long cloak down to her heels. 
Then she put into a hand-bag all her most 
valuable possessions, gave one wild Jook around 
the room to see if she had forgotten sny- 
thing, and fled. 

Out into the night, away from this house 
which had the horrors in it, away from any or 
everyone she had ever seen before, where 





none could taunt or reproach her. Several 
servants were standing about the large hall. 
They all stared at the small figure, looking 
so lost in the great width of the grand stair- 
case, and looked on sullenly whilst her 
trembling fingers struggled with the bolts of 
the front door. When it was opened, she 
picked. up her bag, and stood on the threshold, 
looking out into the darkness with frightened 
eyes. Then she called all her courage to- 
gether, pulled the door to behind her, and 
ran down the steps like a startled panther. 

Two men, who had been standing on the 
opposite side of the road, gazing up at the 
windows, with anxious eyes, crossed over 
quickly, and intercepted her intended flight. 
To her dismay she found herself face to 
face with Sir Gerald Damer. : 

“How is she?” he asked, hurriedly, “Is 
there any hope?” 

Her bosom heaved; she drew a long, 
shuddering, breath. Then she leoked up 
into his stern face, and said, with the defiance 
of despair: : 

“Eva is dead, and it was I who killed 
her!” 

The words seemed forced from her against 
her will, and as they came from her white 
lips, she swerved, and fell in a heap at his 
feet. She had no hope, and nothing to fight 
for, except life, and that seemed of no ac- 
count at the moment. 

The two men stared at each other in blank 
horror. 

“It can’t be true!” gasped Jack Lepatourel, 
his lips turning white as he spoke. 

“T saw it in her face at the Gardens to- 
night,” the Baronet answered, with a shudder. 
“But what are we to do with her? We can’t 
leave her here,” looking down on the small 
heap of dark clothing with much the same 
expression on his face as Donnington had worn 
half-an-hour before. 

“No, I suppose not,” Jack said, slowly; 
scarcely able’ to think of anything except 
that Eva was dead, 

“She was evidently boltmg——” 

“We must take her back to the house.” 

“But will that do? You don‘t know what 
Donnington may have said or done,” the 
Baronet said, doubtfully. 

“She’s safe enough—her cousin, you know.” 

It was certainly the best way out of the 
dilemma, so Sir Gerald stooped and lifted 
Kate, with Lepatourel’s help, and together 
they carried her back to the house which 
she had left in such a hurry only a few 
migutes before. By the housekeeper’s orders, 
the two head housemaids put the unfortunate 
girl to bed, which they did sullenly, as if 
they hated the job; and she also asked Dr. 
Byng to look in upon her before he left. 

It was same time before he came out of 
the boudoir, but when he stood by Kate 
Walmsley’s side, he soon discovered that she 
was in a critical state, and announced that 
somebody must keep watch over her, as she 
had every symptem of brain fever. He said 
he would send a nurse, and the housekeeper 
at Once closed with the offer, for she was sure 
that none of the servants would care to wait 
upon Miss Walmsley. She, herself, could 
scarcely speak for crying, and as soon as the 
doctors left, she sat down on the stairs outside 
the door of the boudoir, with her plump elbows 
on her knees, and her kind eyes fixed on the 
closed door. 

* * * * * 

“We have employed every means known 
to science,” Dr. Byng assured the Viscount, 
as he took up his hat to go. “ Now there 
is nothing more to be done, but to wait. 
The coma might pass off, such cases have 
been known. I don’t say that it is probable, 
but if it does, the vital functions might 
resume their activity.” 

Left alone with that inanimate body on 
the sofa, the miserable husbind covered his 
face with his hands, and grovelled in the 





depths of a large arm-chair. He felt that 
this suspense was beyond his powers of en- 
durance, ; 

“ Oh ! for the power to turn back the hand 
of Time, and have those few past weeks 
over again.” 

Then there would have been a clear record 
of his married life, for he had never said a 
hard word to his wife, or brought tears to 
her large grey eyes, until Kate Walmsley 
crossed the threshold of their home, 

He saw through her artful speeches and 
malicious subtleties. How she had tried 
her best to make him jealous of Jack 
Lepatcurel. How she had twisted the most 
innocent words and deeds into something 
suspicious, till she had egged him on to 
quarrel with his best friend, and to insult 
the purest woman that ever lived, with vile 
innuendoes. 

Oh, it was enough to send him mad! 

Kate Walmsley had been wicked, but he 
himself had been so culpably weak. He 
ought to have stopped her at the first word. 
He ought to have defended his wife’s honour 
as carefully as his own, 

Oh! if he could only tell her that he knew 
he had been a brute to her, but he would 
never be so again! 

The long, slow hours crept on. The cold 
grey light of early morning stole through 
the chinks of the curtains. 

Lord Donnington roused himself with a 
shiver, and gave a hopeless glance towards 
his wife. 

The next moment, he started to his feet 
with a low cry, for the grey eyes that he 
feared never to see again, were open, and 
looking into his, the sweet voice that he 
thought was silent for ever, said softly: 
“Don—is that you—come back at last?” 

He clasped her in his arms in wild 
delirious joy. “ My darling, my darling— 
oh! thank God, I haven’t lost you.” 

As he kissed her rapturously, his tears 
fell fast on to her white cheeks. 

“Don, what is it? Why are you 
crying ? ” she asked gently. 

“TI thought you were—gone,” he said, 
with a lump in his throat. 

“Then you do care for me—?” with a slight 
wonder in her tone, “ I thought—” 

“Eva, don’t, you’ll kill me—” he gasped. 
“ I love you more than any woman was ever 
loved before.” 

“Then*I’m so happy,” and turning her 
head to one side, she fell into a healthy 
sleep. 

The door opened, and the substantial form 
of Mrs. Morris appeared with Marion behind 
her. The Viscount went towards them 
with a radiant face. 

In his state of agitatign, he grasped their 
hands, “She is saved—she is saved!” he 
said, in a broken whisper, and the two 
faithful servants burst into joyful tears. 


* * * . . 


Kate Walmsley by her own act had 
missed the chance of a successful marriage. 
Sir Gerald Damer shuddered to think of the 
narrow escape he had had, for at one time, 
he was on the point of proposing. He never 
saw her again, for as soon as she had re- 
covered, she went back to the country to live 
with her aunt. And Lord Donnington never 
allowed his wife to ask her to stay in Park 
Lane. 

In trying to spoil her cousin’s life she had 
ruined her own, and the sparkling girl de- 
veloped into a sour old maid. 

The Viscount apologised most handsomely 
to Jack Lepatourel, and after a hearty shake 
of the hands, the old friendship was newly 
cersnted, Jack was a frequent visitor in 
Park Lane, but he was equally friendly with 
husband and wife. 

tHE END 
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FACETLA. | 


—s 


WHEN you say a man is as honest as the day is | 
long you don’t necessarily imply that he is a | 
thief at night. 

WessTer : “O11 man, I’ve got a new addition | 
to my household,” Hill (who lives next door): 
“So I hear.” 

Hussanp : “ Everything in this house is.out of 
place. Been havivg an earthquake?” Wife: 
“I’ve been putting things in order.” ; 

It looks nice and. home-like to see the baby a 
the table invariably eat his. bread with a spoon, 
while he picks up treacle with his fingers. 

“T was kicked by a horse when I was little, 
and knocked senseless,” said Chappie. ‘“ How 
soon do you expect to recover?” asked the 
cynical Maud. 

Jinks : “ Why don’t they make bicycle wheels | 
with wooden spokes the same as carriage 
wheels?” Binks: ‘Why, no one could tell 
which were the spokes and which were the legs.” 

Dean Swirt proposed to tax female loveliness 
and to have each lady rate her own charms, say- | 
ing, “The tax would be cheerfully paid and | 
would be very productive.” 

“THat fortune-teller said an awfully mean 
thing to poor old Miss Meredith,” ‘ What did | 
he say?” “Told her he could do nothing for 
her, Said he read the future and not the past.” 

“His attentions to you have been. marked, 
have they not?” said the young woman’s ex- 
perienced friend. “Oh, yes. He has never 
taken the price tag off any of his presents.” | 

Wire. (sentimentally}: “Oh, John, you hold 
the umbrella over me just as you used to do | 
when we were engaged ; do you love me as much 
now as then?” “No; but I have to buy your | 
bonnets.” 

MaaistraTe: “TI seem to know your face?” 
Prisoner: “Yus; we were boys together.” 
“Nonsense!” ‘“Yus, we was. We're both | 
about the same age, so we must have bin boys 
together !”” 

“Ten pounds is a large reward to offer for the | 
return of your terrier.” “Yes; but it pleases | 
my wife.” “Well; but I thought you hated | 
him, and you are sure to get him back like | 
that.” “ No-o; not exactly—I poisoned him.” 

Mistress: “ Well, I am glad to see Pump has 
given us better milk this morning. Did you tell 
him I should complain to the authorities if he 
didn’t?” “Servant: “No, ma’am. I told him 
he was the handsomest milkman I knew.” 

WHEN a man is possessed of a mania to steal 
a woman's shoe the Germans calls it frau- 
enschustchlmonomanies. It makes one shudder 
to think of what they might call it if the woman 
herself were stolen. 

Huspanp: “ Our next-door neighbour’s chil- 
dren are very stupid.” Wife: “Don’t be too 
sure about that. I never saw children so stupid 
that they couldn’t understand everything you | 
didn’t want them to,” 

“Who is that ugly, wrinkled old man over 
there, Tom?” “Where, Maud? Oh, that’s 
Glubber, the rich old bachelor. They say he’s 
looking for a wife.” “ What makes you cal! him 
old? I don’t think he looks old 4 bit.” 

As THE Savina Gors,—Mrs. Keedick (praising 
young Mr. Adlet to her daughter) : ‘‘ He doesn’t 
smoke, drink, or swear, He’s a good boy and 
would be true to you.” Miss Keedick (shaking 
her head) : “ He’s too good to be true, mamma.” 

Hansom Cap Driver (to fare, who has | 
admired the horse): “Yes, sir, ’e is a beauty ! 
You see my wife’s brother is coachman to Lord 
Splashbord. My lord’s out o’ town. So I pays | 
a small consideration, an’ takes his stable in 
turn!” Lord Splashbord was the fare ! 

Wriyxers: “Yes, I’m married, Some years 
ago I started out to select a bicycle ; wanted the | 
best, of course, and Mary, whom I had‘never seen, 
started out about the same time to select a type- | 
writer. We met and married.” Friend: “ Did 
you meet at a store?” Winkers; “No, we met 
in a lunatic asylum.” 


| “Was she travelling alone?” 


A: “Did you ever notice that-as.a rule people 
who have been prevented from. committing 


| suicide never try it again?” B:.“No; but I 
; have vbserved that people who. succeed in com- 


mitting suicide never do it again,” 


“Tm very glad to have-been of any:comfor: to 
your poor husband, my good woman. But what 
made you send) for me, instead of your own 
minister:?” “Weil, sir, it’s typhus my. poor 


| husband’s got, anc we dinna think it is just 


richt for our ain dear minister to run the risk.” 


“ You will bea man like one of us, some day,” 
said a patronising but unsuceessful sportsman to 
a small boy who was throwing his line into the 


| same stream. “ Yes, sir,” responded the little 


fellow. ‘‘I s’pose I will some day, but'f believe I'd 


| rather stay small and catch some fish.” 


AF: “You are a sort of anarchist, are you 
not?” Beat: “No; I am a socialist.” Alf: 


| “What is the difference?” Beat: “ Well, the 


Socialist wants to divide up the property of the 
world, and the anarchist wants to slice up the 
property-holders.” 

Our professor of mathematics, with whom 
gardening is a hobby, is out very early gathering 
cherries. Neighbour: “ Ah, professor, you are 


| catching the early worm, I see.” Absent-minded 


Professor: ‘Yes; they are very abundant this 
year, and perfectly delicious.” 

“You are charged with running along the 
sidewalk at a rapid rate and knocking people 
down,” said the police justice. “ Well, I have 


}a right to, haven’t 1?” saucily answered the 


prisoner. “No, sir, you have not. If you want 


| to do that sort of thing you must own a bicycle.” 


THE schoolboy was showing his teacher some 
apples he had bought. “Them ain’t no good,” 
he said, throwing out a couple. “Gracious me, 
Fred,” she exclaimed, “ whose grammar do you 
use?” “Johnnie Wilkinses,” he answered, inno- 

, 


| cently ; “ mine’s all tored up.’ 


“ Youna man,” said a stern old professor to a 


| student who had. been charged with kissing one 


of his daughters—“ young man, don’t get into 


| that habit. You'll find that kissing is like eating 
| soup with a fork.” ‘“ How so, sir?” asked the 


student. ‘ Because,” answered the stern old 
professor, “ you can’t get enough of it,” 

“So you want to join our company ?” said the 
theatrical manager to the seedy-looking appli- 
cant. “In what attractions’ have you ever 
appeared?” “Well, replied he, “my last en- 
gagement was with the ‘Blot on the ’Scutcheon.’”’ 
“ What character did you enact?” “I was the 


| blot.” 


Moritta : “ Who is that gentleman you intro- 


duced me toa little time ago? I didn’t catch | 


his name.” Millicent: “ That is the distinguished 
poet, Mr. Scrawler.” ‘Indeed! Now I under- 


| stand why he seemed hurt when he asked me 
| who was my favourite poet, and I replied Shaks- 


peare,” 
Tae members of a young ladfes’ debating 


| society in Scotland have decided iv favour of long 


courtship. Observation has taught them that 
there is a wonderful falling-off of ices, chocolate, 
theatre tickets, and other little attentions when 


courtship ends and the stern réalities of married | 


| life begin. 


MarriepD Man : “ And you are engaged to Miss 
Blankie?” Young Friend: “Yes, I watched 
her a whole day in a train, and became so inter- 


, ested in her that I followed her up, got an 


be married ?” 
“No, she was 
with her mother, and her kindness te her mother 
is what captured me.” “But, Willikins, old 
man, she’ll go on being kind to her mother.” 
Youna Mr. Firrs: “I never shall forget how 
sweet you looked the day I proposed to you, 


introduction, and now we are to 


| dear.” Mrs. Fitts: “How was I dressed?” 


“Lemme see. You had on a dress of some soft 


| light-coloured stuff; I forget whether it was 


white or not. And you had a hat that was 
trimmed in—that was trimmed like, most of the 
hats were trimmed that: year, and shoes, or did 
you wear slippers ? Anyway, I shall never forget 


| just how you looked if I live to be one hundred 


years old,” 











Mrs. Spoots (looking out of the window) : 
“Goodness! Here eomes that. horrid Mrs. 
Waggles and all her children. What shall I-do?” 
Aunt Totsie: “I; know! Johnny, as soon as 
they get seated, you say..you don’t feel well, do 
you hear?” Johnny. (two minutes later); “J 
feel awful sick.” Aunt Totsie: “Oh, let me.see 
your throat. Mercy on usl I hope you arn’t 
going to have diphtheria.” Mrs. Waggles: “TI 
hope not! Come, children! We only dropped 
in for a moment.” 

He had been making love to her desperately, 
and she had not obstructed him in his deciara- 
tions of passion. He had even proposed and she 
had accepted him, but, strange to say, she had 
made him keep his distance, and would not so 
much as let him touch her hand, “And you 
will be mine ?”’ he repeated, slowly and softly, as 
if the repetition male him sweeter comfort. 
“Yes, George,” she responded, keeping -weli -over 
to the extreme end of the sofa, ‘Then there is 
but one thing. necessary to the full completion 
of our happiness, dearest,” “What is that, 
dear?” she murmured, “A long distance tele- 
phone, darling !” 

He knocked at the kitchen door timidly and 
asked for something to eat. “You can have it 
if you'll saw some wood for me,” said the lady. 
“T shall only be too happy ” he responded, ‘ but 
I must ask you to give me something to eat first, 
for I am weak from hunger.” She had her 
doubts ,about a bargain of this kind, but took 
him in and set him down before a large slice of 
left-over steak, He attacked it .at..once with 
knife and fork, but after a few! minutes laid 
down his implements of war. “ You will excuse 
me, I hope,” he said, rising. ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” she inquired in surprise. “I made a 
slight mistake,” he replied, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his brew with his sleeve, “I 
thought I needed to eat, the steak to give me 
strength to saw. the wood, but I find I need to 
saw the wood to give me strength to eat the 
steak ; ard if you will be kind enough to show 
me to the wood pile I will——” But she didn’t 
wait for him to conclude his peroration ;. she 
swooped down on him, and as he went out of 
the gate he breathed a sigh of thankfulness that 
he had escaped so easily. | 

HE sat in the lobby of one of our prominent 
hotels. His hair was as white as snow and 
matted in thin and seraggy locks over a high and 
creased forehead. Lines of sorrow marked his 


| face and ran through his features as numerous 


as the rivers in Central Africa. In his eyes there 
was sadness, which bespoke a weight of sorrow 
on the mind, and seemed to suggest that grief 
had greatly assisted time in turning the hair 
white and furrowing the face. A numberof men 
were sitting around him, and they had been 
telling stories of the “pistol which is not 


-loaded ” and its fatality. The white-haired man 


said in a plaintive voice, “I have a story to tell. 
I returned heme one day from my place,of busi- 
ness. Everything had gone my way. that day, 
among the things a good many dollars, and I felt 
unusually gay and skittish. I told my wife of 
my good fortune and asked her to get me a 
match. We were standing by a dressing-case; 
and when she refused [ opened a drawer and 
drew forth a, pistol, which I knew -was not 
loaded, as I had examined it the night: before. 
Levelling the pistol straight at her heart—poor 
woman, she’s dead now! I playfully threatened 
to shoot her. There was a look of trusting, 
confident love in her eyes—shall I ever forget 
that ?—as she dared me. I placed my hand on 
the trigger and pulled it. I closed my eyes, 
afraid to open them. Oh, it was awful! After 
atime, it seemed hours, I opened my eyes and 
put the pistol back.” “But your wife—was she 
killed instantly ?”’ eagerly asked three listeners. 
“ No-ro-o.” “ A lingering, painful death ?” sym- 
pathetically they asked. “No; as I said, the 
pistol was not; loaded. My wife was unhurt, of 
course.” ‘ But-you said she was dead?” “ Yes, 
she died two years ago, of: old age.” ‘“‘ And why 
djd, you. tell. this story?" ‘ Toshow you there 
are times when the pistol is really not, loaded. 
There. are exceptions. to all rules, you know. 
This is the one,exception to the.seven ; instances 
you gentlemen haye recited.” 
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SOCIETY. 


THe fashion in pet. dogs is black, and whether 
your choice fall on. Pomeranian, pug, spaniel, 
Schipperke, terrier, poodle, or Chow, remember 
the coat must be black. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Devonshire were at 
Hardwicke Hall last week, and it was for the first 
time for close u a hundred years that there 
has been a Duchess of Devonshire there. 


Wuen at Hatfield Lord Salisbury rises at 
eight o’clock, takes a walk before breakfast, and 
after that- meal retires to his study, no one 
being allowed to disturb. him till one or two 
v’clock. 

Sir CHARLES Russet possesses the peculiar 
power of being able to sleep whenever he wishes. 
He rises late in the morning; and: often indulges 
in a nap for‘an hour or so in the middle of the 
day. 

Tue Czar of Russia has recently found time to 
become interested in the game of cricket; it is 
said, and: has organised two elevens among the 
young menvof his Court, 


Tae German Emperor spgaks the language of 
the Vaterland with a decided English accent, a 
fact which.is. rather displeasing to many of his 
subjects, bub-which is due to his having had an 
English nurse; 

THE Prinee‘and Princess of Wales will remain 
on Deeside‘until about the middle of next month, 
when they’ are going to Sandringham, where they 
intend to, reside for a considerable time. The 
Prince and Princess: will, however, spend a week 
at Marlborough House before they go to Norfolk 
for the winter. 


THE Queen has given orders that the pews in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s are’ to be most 
carefully: reserved for the persons who are entitled 
to use them, and that outsiders are on no account 
whatever to be admitted'to them, Her Majesty 
has beem muchexasperated by a recent fuss about 
the gallery, which is reserved exclusively for 
peeresses and their unmarried daughters. 


THERE is'a new glove with a gauntlet beaded 
in jet or steel, and the “ bracelet” glove with a 
band embroidered around the wrist is new, 
Scented gloves are quite a fad with some ladies ; 
and some in Suede are scented by a seeret pro- 
cess which secures permanence for the perfume 
to a degree that it is said the gloves can be 
burned and the ashes will retain the delicate 
scent. 

Tse. Duke and Duehess of Edinburgh have 
gained their desire for the marriage of their 
eldest daughter, Princess Marie, with the Crown 
Prince of Roumania, to be celebrated in England. 
For several reasens such an. arrangement seemed 
difficult, but now it is officially announced at 


Bucharest .that. such will be the case. Their | 


Royal Highnesses have done a gracious thing in 
this, and one which will much increase their 
popularity here, 

THe: Queen always celebrates the days on 
which decisive battles have. been won during her 
long and: glorious reign ; and as Tuesday, the 
20th September, was the anniversary of the 
battle of the Alma, the Balmoral dinner arrange- 
ments were made some days beforehand. “To 
the glorious immortal memory of the blessed 
dead, who fell fighting for me and my country on 
the heights of the Alma on the 20th September, 
1854,” is one of the Royal. toasts always given, 
followed. by long life to the gallant survivors.” 

Lord Lorne was recently appointed by the 
Queen to be “Governor and Constable” of 
Windsor Castle, in succession to the late Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The Governor 
and Constable formerly had a set of apartments 
in the Castle, bub that arrangement was 
abolished when Prince Albert succeeded the 
Duke of. Sussex in the office, as, of course, he did 
not require an official residence. The Queen con- 
templates giving Lord Lorne tments in one 
of the towers, if a suitable set-can be.discovered, 
= he would keep them as long a8 he holds his 
office, 


STATISTICS. 


At the present time there are over 18,000 
teetotalers in the Indian Army. 

THE sunflower bears 4,000 seeds, the poppy 
32,000, and the tobacco plant 70,320, 

In making gold threads for embroidery it, has 
been found that six ounces of gold can be drawn 
into 200 miles-of wire, 

THE first carpets made in Europe were manu- 
faecured in France, in 1664, in imitation of some 
which had been brought from Turkey. 

A cocoon of a well-fed silkworm, it is said, 
will often yield a thread one thousand yards long, 
and one has been produced which contained 
twelve hundred and ninety-five yards, 





GEMS. 


InpDustTRY, temperance and piety are the only 
means of present enjoyment, and the only true 
sources of future happiness, 

Every man has within himself a continent of 
undiscovered character. Happy is he who acts 
the part of Columbus to his own soul, 

A NOBLE life, crowned with heroic death, 
rises above and outlives the pride and pomp aud 
glory of the mightiest empire of the earth. 

Tue highest use of a friend is his friendship, 
and in some respects a friendly book is the very 
best of friends. Speech is silver, silence is golden. 
A book is a bi-metallic friend ; it will give you 
either silver speech or golden silence, as you 
prefer. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Banana Puppixc.—Butter a pie-dish ; put in 
the bottom a layer of grated bread, then one of 
bananas sliced thin, and another of powdered 
sugar ; over this put some butter and a sprinkling 
_ of vanilla or cinnamon, cloves. and grated nutmeg. 
Repeat this “ stacking ” till the dish is full, then 
bake for one hour, This cam be eaten with sirup 
or not, 

Jam Puppina.—Take one breakfast cupful 
each of jam, moist sugar, flour, finely-minced 
suet, bread crumbs, raisins stoned and chopped, 
and one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix 
all the ingredients, except the soda, thoroughly 
together ; then add the carbonate dissolved in a 
little warm milk, and boil the pudding for four 
hours. 

EscALLopeD PoraTors.—Butter a large pud- 
ding dish, ard place a layer of thinly sliced 
potatoes in it ; season with salt and little pieces 
of butter, then another layer of potatoes, and so 








| 
| 


fresh milk over the potatoes, so they will not be 
dry, and cover tightly and bake in a good oven 
three-quarters of an hour. Take the cover off ten 
minutes before they are to be served, and allow 
them to. brown on top, 

VEGETABLE Marrow PRESERVE.—Two veget- 
able marrows, crystallised sugar, two lemons, 
essence of ginger. Wash and dry the marrows, 
and pare them rather thickly; cut them in 
quarters, and remove all the ceed and inner part. 
Put those.and the skins into a jelly pan covered 
with water, and boil them for balf an hour, and 
then strain. Now cut the marrow all up into 
pieces about two. inches long and. one square, and 
weigh it all.. Take one pound of sugar. to each 
pound of marrow, and for each two pound one 
lemon. Now put the sugar into a preserving 
pan, and add to each pound of the sugar one 
teacupful of the liquid got by boiling the skins 
and inner part of the marrows, Let this boil up ; 
add the rind grated and the juice of the lemons. 
Now add all the marrow and one dessert spoonful 
of essence of ginger. Let the whole boil from 
half an hour to three-quarters of an hour till the 
pieces of marrow look transparent. Taste if-it is 
sufficiently flavoured with ginger, and put it into 
pots, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





_ THE first post office opened its doors in Pariy 
in 1492 ; in England, 1581 ; in America,.1710. 

GLASS in oven doors is a new contrivance. It 
enables cooks to watch the food without opening 
the doors. 

Cuatn shot were the invention of De Witt, the 
great Dutch admiral, They were fits used in 
1666. 
~ A Dog market is held every Sunday in Paris, 
where it is possible to buy anything from a 
black-and-tan to a huge mastiff. 

THE shortest street in the world is Mansion 
House-street. It is not more than a few yards 
in length. 

New York has become £0 cosmopolitan in 
recent years that more than 100 languages and 
dialects are spoken in the city. 

Lumrnovs figures on street doors to render 

the number of houses visible at night is the 
newest patent of an electric company at Berlin. 
| THE latest intelligence about inordinate tea- 
| drinking is, that it conduces to violence of 
| temper, brain disorder, and a taste for crime. 
. THERE is a curious idea lingering in some 
places that when the death of a person is im- 
minent the fastening of the doors of the room or 
house hinders painfully the departure of the 
soul, 

SrarcH has the appearance of white powder 
when examined with the unaided eye, but under 





on, until the dish is full; then pour plenty of 


the microscope it is see to be made up of little 
round or oval grains, which differ in size and 
| looks in different kinds of the article named. 

Iy Norway the horses always have a bucket of 
| water placed beside each animal’s allowance of 
| hay. After each mouthful of hay they take a 
| sip of water. It is said that this mode of feeding: 
is beneficial ; and to it the fact is attributed that 
a broken-winded horse is rarely seen in Norway. 

A most painful custom at French funerals is 
the posting at the exit door of the church 
wherein the ceremony takes place of the male 
head of the deceased person’s family, the 
widower, or the eldest son and brother, whose 
duty it is to shake hands with every person who 
has been present at the obsequies, when once 
they are over and people are going away. It is 
| not etiquette for the gentleman to speak to any- 
| body, but if he is moved to tears his weeping is 
| considered a most appropriate action. 

Few chess players could guess the origin: of 
one of the most important terms in their game. 
The word “ chess” is said to be a corruption of 
the Arabic word. “sheikh,” meaning chief or 
king. The game came westward by way of 
Persia, where the word sheikh becomes shah. It 
was the game of the king. Theterm “check” is 
merely to give notice that the king is attacked, 
and “ check-mate” means “ the king is dead,” the 
verb “ mata” being from the same root as the 
Spanish matador, the slayer of the bull. The 
word check, whether verb or noun, may be traced 
through several curious ramifications back to the 
Persian and Arabic. Even the word exchequer 
is curiously tangled up in this verbal network. 

Two Dutchmen, who had built and used for 
years in common a small bridge over a stream 
which ran through their farms, had a dispute 
concerning repairs which it required, one of them 
| positively refusing to bear any portion of the 
expense necessary to the purchase of a few 
planks. Finally the aggrieved party went to a 
neighbouring lawyer and, placing two five-dollar 
notes in his hand, said, “I’ll give you all dish 
monish if you’ll make Hans do justice mid de 
pridge.” “How much will it cost to repair it ?” 
asked the honest lawyer. ‘ Not more than five 
tollar,” said the Dutchman. “Very well,” said 
the lawyer, pocketing one of the notes and giving 
him the other ; “take this and go and get the 
bridge repaired. It’s the best course you can 
take.” “Yaas,” said the Dutchman, slowly, 
“ yaas, dat is much better than to quarrel mit 
Hans.” But as he went along home he shook 
his head frequently, as if unable, after all, to see 
quite clearly how he had gained anything by 








“going to law.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cama,—You had better apply to a chemist. 

Mapce.—Probably the bird was frightened or hungry. 
We can imagine no other reason. 

Derry.—You can only dispose of them as waste 
paper. 

PotyPuEmus. —Copper is a legal tender to the amount 
of twelve pence. 

Jack.—The London foundered in the Bay of Biscay 
on January 11, 1866. 

T. W.—This is not a question of law, but of prison 
regulation. Write to the governor of the gaol. 

Micos.—There is no legal hindrance to the marriage 
of cousins in any degree. 

Sensitive PLANt.—Your only real trouble is that you 
have got into the habit of thinking too much of trifles. 


Nervous.—Postal service between this country and 
Hamburg is not suspended. 


Barkous.—We are sorry we cannot asist you, but you 
will get the information you require at any music- 
seller's. We are glad to hear you like the ‘ London 
Reader” so much, 


€ain.—There are about sixty-three Irish peers who 
are not peers of Parliament. Those who do not repre- 
sent their order in the House of Locds can be returned 
as members for any borough or county, and frequently 
are so returned. 


A. T. B.—For a young man without a handioraft, it 
is as difficult to get on in the United States as in Eng- 
land. Im fact, there are numbers of well-educated 
youths willing to be clerks, bookkeepers, &c., in New 
York out of employment. 


Tre Tuistte.—During the railway race to London 
three years ago, the Scotch express on the L. and N.W. 
and Caledonian railways worked up to as much as 80 
miles at times, but the best average on British lines is 
not over 54 miles. 


Rosin Rurr.— You cannot emigrate to any British 
colony at present with the smallest chance of success in 
your trade, and the season for the States is over for the 
year; you must wait till next spring to see what reviv- 
ing trade may do both at home and abroad. 





D. G.—Being taller than the height given is no objec- 
tion. You must not be under the standard. 


Lano.—A mistress is not obliged to give a character to 
a servant on leaving. 


Tourny.-—Yon are not eligible; height of stokers must | 
be not “‘less than 5 feet 4 inches.” | 

Tatrers.—The owner of the animal straying is liable 
for damage done by the animal. 

Jim.—The owner of a lost dog can reclaim him from a 
finder or purchaser, 


oe 


Wat ace.—tThe first attempt of Robert Burns in verse 
was made in his sixteenth year. 


Trovus.LesomMe.—Write to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8. W. 

8..P.—A will should be proved within three months. 
A penalty may be levied for undue delay, 


Dicxre.—The marriage is legal, but the parties would 
be liable to a penalty for making a false declaration. 

Wivower.—You have no responsibility for, or control 
ever, your step-children after the death of their mother. 


Anxriovs Motuer.—A druggist might be able to give 
you something, but constant attention is the chief thing 
required. 

A ReavER OF youR PareR.—The only way to get rid 
of them entirely is to pull each one out by the root as 
fast as they grow. 

Sprotacte.—l1. The visitors should be introduced by 
the person who takes them to the house. 2 & 3. The 
visitors are always introduced to the host or hostess, 


One WHO wants TO Know.—We can only advise you 
to write to the railway authorities ; we cannot possibly 
say, not having been there to see. 


©. M.—Your remedy is clearly an action in the county 
ceurt for the amount of purchase-money still due to 
you. 

Sitty Bitxt.—A runaway apprentice might, at any 
time, be called upon to complete the terms of his en- 
gagement. | 

N. K. R.—Regular newspapers began to be published 
on the censorship of the press being withdrawn in 1695. 
The duty was also abolished in 1855, 


Rorries.—A verdict of manslaughter returned by a 
coroner's jury does not prevent an accused person from 
being indicted at the assizes for wilful murder. 


P. T.—Your handwriting is very good indeed. All it 
requires is more freedom. We do not admire the up- 
right system, nor the system of sloping the wrong way. 


A Devotev Lover.—Just put a little nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense into your love-making, and the lady will be 
quite sure to be all that you desire, 


ErxmMentrupE.—You must get lessons from some one 
who plays upon the instrument. No one could teach 
you by merely writing directions. | 

Vere.—There are stamp buyers in London, none here ; 
except you have rare foreign stamps, your collection is | 
practically worth nothing. | 

Birpre.—-You can get the pieces of music you require | 
by order through any book or music-seller in your own | 





town, 

T. Carpet.—Carpets are generally cleaned with ox- 
gall, but carpet cleaning is done so cheaply nowadays 
that it is always best to send them toa professional. 
I$rass fire-irons may be cleaned with emery paper. 


Restiess.—The only way is to apply at the office of 


whatever Company you wish to obtain a situation. But | 
the berth is seldom given to any but the wife of a | 


sailor. 
One IN sore Trovusie.—Yes. If the decree is in 


order he can have your furniture sold in case of your 
non-payment. It would be best to explain to him that 


the furniture is of but little value, and the only chance | 


he has of getting his money is to accept such instal- 
ments as you are able to pay. 


AMATEUR. Photographing under water has actually 

been carried out, so 1t is said. Experiments were made 

in 1889 in the Mediterranean to ascertain how far day- 

light penetrated under water. In very clear water, 

near Corsica, and 18 miles from land, the limit of day- 

Rye Pa found by means of photographic plates to be 
,°80 feet. 


HAPPY ALL THE DAY. 


“I will be happy all the day, 
Let come “aa may.” 
’Twas early morning when the word was said, 
And like a journey ‘cross a weary plain, 
There stretched the hours, but I was comforted, 
As heart and voice sang o’er the sweet refrain, 
‘* T will be happy all the day, 
Let come what may.” 


** T will find peace and only peace, 
Till day shall cease.” 
A rushing tide of battle ebbs and flows, 
And right seems overwhelmed by wrong, 
Yet as the sounds of cruel discord ‘rose, 
Again I caught the echo of my song: 
‘*T will find peace and only peace, 
Till day shall cease.” 


“ T will make hope and only hope 
My horoscope.” 
The sombre, brooding clouds of discontent 
Oppress one’s spirit like a throbbing pain, 
One frets and moans in one’s environment, 
But with a look ahead, I sing again, 
**T will make hope and only hope 
My horoscope.’ 


“ T will seek joy and only joy, 
Without alloy.” 
Amidst the tangled maze of doubt and sin, 
A sorrow seems to flit with dusky wing, 
Impending gloom seems slowly creeping in, 
But light breaks through the clouds as still I sing, 
** I will seek joy and only joy, 
Without alloy.” 


‘* T will feel love and love alone, 
And self dethrone.” ’ 
A sordid spirit all about me reigns, 
The greed for gain in all around I see, 
Fnd selfish law our selfishness restrains ; 
Amidst it all my song shall ever be, 
** T will feel love and love alone, 
And self dethrone.” 


**T will be happy all the day, 
Let come what may.” 
Each sombre jewel of experience 
Shall be so turned as to reflect the light, 
Each loss shall show its glorious recompense, 
Each valley be exalted to a height, 
And happiness shall reign to-day, 
Let come what may. 


Freperick A. BISBEE. 


Ma.cotm.—You are too old to enter the Royal Navy 
as a boy. You might enter the merchant service by 
applying at a shipping office if you are prepared to pay 
a premium; if not, you must go to the docks and offer 
yourself to a shipowner as an able-bodied seaman before 
the mast. Till you learn seamanship you could not ex- 
pect pay. 

BrenDA.—To prevent the attacks of moths on furni- 
ture or clothes, dissolve a drachm of camphor in two 


|,ounces of spirits of wine, and sprinkle each article 


plentifully with the mixture by a spray, if you havea 
little machine for the purpose. Exposure to the air 
from time to time is also advisable. The mixture will 
not injure the most delicate colours. 


Au.re.—Trinidad is the most southerly of the West 
Indian Islands, and close to the coast of Central America ; 
the climate is tropical, and very trying to Europeans ; 
you should not on any account think of going out ex- 
cept your family doctor says you are constitutionally fit 
to face the heat and still more trying moisture of the 
island. 


R. 8. T.—You can go as a telegraph learner. The 
| limits of age are from fourteen to eighteen. The ex- 
| amination comprises writing from dictation, handwrit- 
ing, arithmetic, easy sums in first four rules, and ele- 
mentary geography of British Isles, Jf successful, you 
will be required to attend at the Post Office Telegraph 
| School, where you will be instructed free for three 


months, or till a certificate is obtained. Apply to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 


| 


' Westminster, 8.W. 





Britannia.—The population of England and Wales in 
1861 amounted to 9,758,852 males and 10,302,873 females. 
Although the females outnumber the males in some 
countries, the balance is maintained pretty fairly in 
many countries, where the males far outnumber the 
females, so that we may calculate the sexes all over the 
globe are fairly equal in numbers, 


Hitprep.—Tan kid gloves are cleaned with new milk 
and brown soap. Take one glove at a time, and 
it on a clean folded towel, dip in the milk a piece of 


flannel, rub it on the soap, an ning at the wrist, 
rub the gloves firmly till clean. en nearly aig = 
en 


them out peta. | the cross way of the leather. 
quite dry, stretch them on your hands. 


Nan.—The turkey is so called because it was once 
believed that it came from Turkey; but it was first 
found in America ; and is now raised in almost all parts 

the world. Turkeys were first carried to land in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. The first tur- 
keys raised in France were eaten at the wedding of 
Charles IX., in 1570. 


L. M.—British Honduras is in Central America ; the 
climate is damp and hot, but not unhealthy ; there are 
extensive swamps in the low lands along the coasts, but 
the country rises into high mountains in the interior ; 
the products are hardwood and all kinds of 
fruits; communication is by monthly steamer m. 
London. 


Toorste. —Do not try to raise a great number of chicks 
in one inclosure. The best success is met with by build- 
ing small pens some distance from each other, and 
keeping not over twenty-five birds in a -. Too man 
chicks or fowls of any age crowd and trample eac 
other or make the air too close, and disease and great 
mortality are the result.® 


M. S.—Mercury goes round the sun once in cighty- 
four days, so its year is less than a quarter as long as 
ours. Venus takes two hundred and twenty-four days 
to go round;-the earth just a year, Mars nearly two 
years, Jupiter more than eleven years, Saturn nearly 
thirty years, Uranus about eighty-four years, and Nep- 
tune more than one hundred and sixty-four years. 


Rurvus.—The lowest standard for the county police is 
five feet nine inches. In one or two instances, five feet 
eight inches was the lowest, but the standards have all 
been raised to five feet nine inches. For the Sydney 
Police, the standard is five feet nine inches; the Royal 
Ir'sh Constabulary and the Glasgow Police, five feet ten 
inches ; Metropolitan and City, five feet nine inches ; 
chest measurement, thirty-five to thirty-eight inches, in 
proportion to height. 


Lucrrer.—Matches which would strike a light were 
invented about the year 1839. Previous to this, the 
flint and tinder were used. In many neighbourhoods 
there were but few of even these appliances. The fires 
were not allowed to go out, but were covered with ashes, 
which kept them over night, In the morning, the coals 
were raked off and shavings or small bits of wood were 
placed on the coals, which were blown into a blaze b 
bellows. When sulphur matches were first introduced, 
the strictly orthodox were reluctant to use them on 
account of the smell of the brimstone, which, they 
declared, suggested Tophet. 


BEeEF-EATER.—There are several stories rding the 
first eating of beef. One of these is that in days of old, 
when the priests were assisting at the ceremonies at- 
tending the offering of the bullock upon one of the 
altars in the temple, the burnt offering, which was 
being turned by the priests, slipped and would have 
fallen to the ground had not one of the subordinate 
priests put forth his hand and caught it. The flesh was 
smoking hot and burned his fingers, when, with a 
natural instinct, he thrust them in his mouth. The 
taste charmed him, and late that night, when all was 
still, he crept into the temple to try again the taste of 
the meat. After a while he confided the discovery to an 
associate priest, and gradually all of them came into 
possession of the secret. 


Sweet Siwpticity.—If you want to wear well, take 
care of your skin first of all, and never put cosmetic of 
any kind on it. Even powder, the most innocent of- the 
family, will block the pores, and, as time goes on, will 
enlarge them, until your face is quite a respectable pre- 
sentment of a nutmeg grater. Some pin their faith to 
hot water, some celd ; some say soap, some say not. It 
is a matter of choice and skin texture. But we are all 
agreed to use rain water when we can getit. ‘As far 
back as the days of Harry the Highth, luckless Anne 
Boleyn writes trom London to her country house for a 
bottle of pure rain water. It is quite a fal'acy to sup- 
pose that sun or wind will injure the wearing properties 
of your skin. It is far better to get as much air and 
light as possible. ‘ 
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